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DATA-phone 


A NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE 
FOR THE NEW ELECTRONIC ERA 


Bell System’s Data-Phone service enables modern business 
machines to ‘‘talk’’ to each other over regular telephone lines 


More and more businesses are using 
complex computers and other electronic 
machines to process current facts and 
figures. 

Where plants, warehouses, branches or 
offices are located in different cities and 
states, there is increasing need for a quick, 
economical way to transmit payroll, in- 
ventory, billing and other data from place 
to place. 


This is especially true where the policy 
is toward decentralization of various 
activities. 

In serving this communication need, 
the Bell System has come up with a new 
and extremely flexible method called 
DATA-PHONE service. 


The great advantage is that business 
data goes over the same telephone lines 
you use for telephone conversations. 


The new service uses Data-Phone sets 
to link customers’ business machines— 
handling paper tape, magnetic tape or 
punched cards—to regular telephone lines. 
This machine-furnished data can be han- 
dled over telephone lines at speeds up to 
1200 bits per second. 


The customer pays for each Data-Phone 
call just like a Long Distance call for any 
period he wants. 


Tavs, in addition to our teletypewriter 
service, designed for low-speed operations, 
and our leased-line offerings allowing liter- 
ally any speeds, we can now offer the 
added flexibility of our vast Long Distance 
telephone network for data transmission. 


In providing the communication lines 
and Data-Phones, the Bell System is 
worki:;. © ‘ht along with manufacturers 
who are ©. veloping the business machines 
to complete the service. 


It all adds up to an interesting and 
exciting opportunity to render a new data 
communications service for our business 
customers. 


A GREAT FUTURE 


It is not improbable, within the next dec- 
ade, that the amount of communication 
between electronic business machines in 
different cities will be as large as tele- 
phone communication between people. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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The Essence of Accreditation 


The Examination of the Teacher and the Learning Process 
By Samuet B. Gou.tp 


ET me say at the beginning of this paper that I have never completely 
reconciled myself to the accreditation process as I have observed 
and experienced it in this country. Furthermore, I suspect that I 
am not alone in this feeling. We all share an eagerness for the develop- 
ment of the highest of standards, but many of us wonder whether the 
accrediting function invariably or even consistently assists such develop- 
ment. I recently saw a statement made by Walter Jessup during his 
term as president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching that summarizes at least part of my view. He said, “In our 
attempt to conform to measurable ‘standards,’ we have pointed toward 
the husks of the thing. We have built up a network of administrative 
techniques that are simple to observe and easy to check, but it is more and 
more evident that we can conform to these externals and still miss the 
essential element in an educational undertaking.” 

It appears to me that there are two such essential elements which 
together are truly the essence of accreditation. To put the matter as 
simply as possible, all that should concern us as we search for quality is 
who is doing the teaching and how the learning process is being carried on. 
I am not being very heretical in saying this, I hope; but I may appear 
to be more so as I try to state what I think these elements should really 
contain. For if we lose our way all too often, it is, I believe, because we 
forget the fundamental attributes of truly fine education. 

1Quoted in an address given by Robert Gordon Sproul at a conference of the Western College 
Administration in San Francisco, February 25-27, 1960. See Proceedings, p. 28. 

SamuEL B. Goutp is chancellor of the University of California, Santa Barbara. 
This article was adapted from an address which Mr. Gould delivered to the National 
Commission on Teacher Education on June 22. The editors believe that it is a 
valuable addition to the articles published in the symposium on accrediting which 
appeared in the June issue of the JOURNAL. 
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HOW shall we decide who is to do the teaching? At first glance this 
seems a ridiculous question to ask, for we have all kinds of regulations 
and methods of measurement to determine this. But to me it is not so 
ridiculous at all, since I wonder whether any or all of our present regu- 
lations and measurements actually mean very much or guard against 
poor teaching. And I wonder whether teacher education as presently 
carried on really gets to the essence of the matter. 

I propose to deal with this essence of teacher quality in terms of six 
broadly descriptive words: identification, breadth, flexibility, balance, 
awareness, and example. 

One of the basic areas of concern to educators and laymen alike per- 
taining to teacher education is the over-all ability, potential or actual, 
of the men and women entering the profession. All the present-day 
discussion as to the need for broadly educated teachers or the proper 
proportion of methods and subject-matter is predicated on the supposition 
that those who enter our teacher-training institutions or departments 
have all the potentialities necessary for success. This, unfortunately, is 
a supposition not often enough borne out by the facts. I recall two epi- 
sodes in my own teaching career that may serve to illustrate my point. 

A number of years ago when I was a faculty member of a large uni- 
versity and was teaching and lecturing in the fields of speech and mass 
communications, I was asked, quite independently, by two different 
schools of the university to offer a special course for their students. The 
first was the school of theology, which wanted to link the more technical 
aspects of speech organization and delivery with the broader subject of 
homiletics. The other was the school of education, which wanted similarly 
to combine elements of speaking technique with the regular conduct of a 
class. I accepted both opportunities. 

In the homiletics class I found a group of students thoroughly steeped 
in the background of their chosen profession, superior in ability, obviously 
suited to the work they were about to enter upon, and bubbling over with 
ideas. They badly needed technical assistance, but there was no question 
of their ultimate success. In the education class, I found a group of 
students who needed technical assistance even more than those in theology 
because they seemed to know very little about how to communicate. 
But in addition, they could not teach because they had so little information 
beyond the textbook to transmit, and so few attractive personality traits 
to make the transmission effective. I was shocked and disheartened as 
I realized that this was the product we were sending into the elementary 
and secondary schools, presumably to have fundamental impacts upon the 
coming generation. 

Why should this have been so? Teaching is a calling as attractive, 
as challenging, and as rewarding as the ministry. Why should there 
have been such a disparity in ability or personality or motivation? 
Dangerous as it may be to generalize from a single specific instance, I 
should say the key lay in the difference in the routes by which these two 
groups of students arrived at the point where I found them. I discovered 
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by a little research that every one of those headed for the ministry had 
been sought out relatively early in life, usually by his own local minister, 
and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his profession. To begin with, 
he was able and personable; and on that ability and personality were 
built the other essentials he needed. The students in the school of edu- 
cation had, in large part, drifted into their current situation. Their 
decisions to become teachers had been made for a variety of reasons, 
usually without much help or counsel from anyone else. And the reasons 
were as vague and undefined as the quality of ability most of them brought 
to their work. What bothered me most about these reasons was the 
thread of temporariness that ran through them. Many of the students 
expected to teach only as a stopgap or a steppingstone. What troubled 
me most about the students themselves, aside from their reasons, was 
that they were dull. They were dull not only as purveyors and inter- 
preters of knowledge; they were dull as people. 

I submit, therefore, if I may revert to the homely example of the 
time-honored recipe for rabbit stew, that the first element is to “catch 
your rabbit.” The first essential for good teacher education is to search 
out the men and women who are best qualified to become teachers. We 
must identify these people early in life—the earlier the better—and we 
can then have at least some reasonable assurance that we are devoting 
our training and educational energies to those who really should be in 
the teaching profession. There is no reason why this sort of process 
cannot be undertaken in an organized, systematic way. If it is possible 
to develop and maintain systems of recruitment in other walks of life, 
the same kind of approach is possible in recruiting teachers. In fact, the 
chances of success are greater because college and university faculties have 
so much normal and regular contact with young people and inevitably 
come to know so much about them. 

I do not mean merely printing a few brochures or making occasional 
public utterances about our profession: These are necessary, but at best 
they are preliminary. I mean, rather, the highly personalized, individual 
contacts that teachers have a duty to foster with young people who seem 
to have the personality characteristics and intellectual ability we associate 
with superior teaching. It is the duty of every teacher and administrator 
to be alert to ways by which he can single out the talented boy or girl 
whom we need so desperately and to devise circumstances which will 
make that boy or girl aware of what rewards, both tangible and intangible, 
await him in teaching. 


BY IDENTIFYING the prospective teacher early, we have provided 
some assurances that he will be capable of acquiring the characteristic of 
breadth. By the process of selection we shall have tried to guarantee at 
least three things: first, that he is intellectually capable; second, that he 
is temperamentally and personally desirable; and third, that he is moti- 
vated by a sincere desire to teach. It is necessary next to consider and 
develop his intellectual capacities still further. 
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Teacher education, perhaps more than any other type, should have 
been able to resist the tremendous pressures of modern times toward 
specialization. It is easier to understand why other aspects of education 
such as engineering or the physical sciences should have rushed headlong 
into specialized curriculums with no more than a nod toward liberal edu- 
cation. Tragic as this has sometimes been in its results, the causes are 
nevertheless clear. Modern technology has cried out increasingly for 
more and more man power, and has until very recently been almost con- 
temptuous of any peripheral education that might delay or distract its 
potential personnel. 

The increasing demand for teachers seems to have had the same result 
on teacher education. Ata time when educational leadership should have 
stood fast against such pressures, recognizing that to develop poor teachers 
is often worse than developing none, it allowed itself to be caught up in 
the hysteria of vocationalism at the expense of everything else. Fortu- 
nately this trend has now begun to reverse itself, but the confidence of 
the American people in the teaching profession remains shaken. It must 
be remembered that virtually everyone in America has had some contact 
with education and with teachers. The image of the teacher that the 
average American has or that he creates nostalgically is that of a person, 
not a technician. He finds himself offended, therefore, at some of the 
more modern, efficient, and impersonal elements now being introduced. 

The layman is instinctively right about this, much as we educators 
hate to admit it. He has sensed that concentration on method has created 
a narrowness of point of view which does not fit at all with recollections 
of teachers who stirred him. Even when he is willing to admit that 
exclusive attention to specialization has its merits in certain professions 
(and he is becoming less and less willing to admit this), he is not 
happy about it where teachers are concerned. When he was a school- 
boy he either hated his teachers with passion or he idolized them beyond 
all reason. In either case the experience was highly personal, and had 
little to do with mechanics such as objective tests or grading curves. 
The new scientific methods cause him uneasiness mainly because they are 
not often enough accompanied by a wide sweep of knowledge and an 
equally expansive understanding on the part of the teacher. 

There are some people who stoutly maintain that since one forgets 
practically all the subject-matter to which he has been exposed in school 
and college, it is of no consequence whether or not the teacher is broadly 
trained and liberally educated. But when they take this position, they 
fail to recall that the reason they remember particular teachers with 
tremendous awe, and even love, is at least in part because of a wholesome 
respect for what the teacher knew. And this knowledge did not confine 
itself to the subject-matter of the course. It was rather the distillation of 
a search into many fields, of hours with many books, of discussion with 
many other inquiring minds. When Alfred Whitehead, on being asked 
what courses he offered, said, ““Whitehead I, Whitehead II, and Whitehead 
III,” he told the truth. But even when to take “Whitehead I” as a 
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course was to get close to a magnificent personality, the first basis for 
recognizing that one was in the presence of greatness was the enormous 
amount of specific and general knowledge Whitehead possessed to match 
his deep humanity. We cannot all be Whiteheads, but we should try. 

Much has been said recently, and with some justification, about the 
lack of intellectual discipline in the modern school. Our youth are not 
working nearly so hard as they should except when they encounter a 
teacher who himself knows what it means to have his mind stretched, 
who knows the glorious fatigue that follows the completion of a difficult 
intellectual task. To wrestle with ideas and conquer, to seek the heights 
of new concepts, to have a solution leap out at one after hours of bone- 
wearying struggle—the teacher who has experienced all these can never 
be satisfied when his pupils settle for less. For he knows he has failed 
when they do. He has contented himself with mediocrity, that accursed 
specter that hangs over the American educational scene like a noxious 
cloud. Sometimes in my most depressed moments I think I would prefer 
plain ignorance to the fatuous mediocrity we all seem to encourage. 

Given ability, then, the teacher must have breadth of knowledge, an 
interdisciplinary view, a sympathetic yearning for the betterment of the 
world as a whole. And along with these he must have flexibility in his 
teaching. 

Perhaps I am using a poor term here when what I really wish to describe 
is the capacity of the teacher to stimulate the creative possibilities of his 
students. However, this calls for flexibility on his part. It calls for a 
willingness to allow many approaches to a solution, some of them un- 
orthodox and untested. It calls for the ability to humor, and sometimes 
encourage, the wildest flights of fancy even when sober judgment counsels 
that the course being pursued can lead nowhere. No teacher who insists 
on set formulas or unquestioned obedience to the patterns of a discipline 
can be called flexible. When youth in its rashness wishes to challenge 
Plato and offers what to him is a better Repudlic, the teacher should be 
delighted, not shocked. When youth in its precociousness wishes to 
rewrite Shakespeare or disprove Newton or thumb its nose at Milton, this 
is cause for rejoicing, for out of such antics will come deeper and mature 
understanding if the teacher acts wisely. The flexible teacher recognizes 
the capabilities of his students and adapts himself to them willingly, even 
joyfully. For if knowledge and wisdom are part of the kingdom of heaven, 
the roads that lead there are manifold. 


IN ALL this the teacher needs balance. He is in some ways like the actor, 
always aware of what he is doing, always in command by means of the 
techniques of his art, yet deeply involved in the essence of the drama. 
He finds the right proportion of technique and substance, he mixes the 
two judiciously and even artfully, and above all he is always in control. 
It is this sort of balance that needs emphasis in teacher education, for it 
requires skill of a high order. 

A good part of the knowledge of methodology which the teacher 
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requires to maintain this balance would mean more to him and be used 
more effectively if it were given to him as in-service training. Many of 
today’s educational theories need the tempering influence of experience to 
make them understandable and practical. The prospective teacher gets 
his first taste of this in his early practice teaching; however, he should 
continue his methods studies, particularly during his early teaching years, 
for it is then that many of his habits of technique will be formed. I 
would go further and say he should match every in-service effort at 
methods study with similar efforts in more general, liberalizing areas. 
In fact, if it is considered so necessary today to enact legislation calling 
for certain education-course requirements to be fulfilled, it ought to be 
equally necessary to include in such requirements the balancing factor of 
general education or of further subject-matter exploration. Otherwise 
we are simply compounding what most people already recognize as an 
error in teacher preparation. 

Coming to the final words I mentioned, in using the term awareness I 
am thinking of a professional awareness, the development of a true sense 
of profession and calling. Here again, I contend that such awareness 
must be created early and must be part of the systematic teacher-education 
process. Whether or not we like to admit it, in the teaching profession 
we are more dependent upon the inner lift or inspirational urge or dedi- 
cated attitude than in almost any other profession with the possible ex- 
ception of the ministry. It may seem unsophisticated to mention this, 
but such attitudes must continue to exist if teaching is to have any real 
future. Yet how little we do to inculcate in young minds and hearts a 
growing awareness of the nobility of the teacher’s mission. 

From all these aspects—identification, breadth, flexibility, balance, 
awareness—comes a realization that the teaching process must capitalize 
on the possibilities presented by the individual personality of the teacher. 
Once having sought out people of quality, we must encourage the flowering 
of personality so that the teacher is the living example of what he professes. 
He cannot teach charity if he himself is uncharitable; he cannot teach 
with broad strokes of liberal and humane knowledge if he himself has not 
thus been educated; he cannot plead for great teaching that vitalizes and 
challenges if he himself has only pedantry to offer. 

Perhaps it is essential by the very nature of modern circumstances 
that we surround our teacher-procurement and -development methods 
with legalistic safeguards, that we count carefully the credit-hours and 
specify the areas of study. I do not challenge such a necessity. The sheer 
numbers to which we have grown and the increasing complications of our 
tasks make it evident that we must assure ourselves of certain guarantees 
against ignorance or charlatanry. And so we turn to the tangible measure- 
ments which are easiest to apply to the teacher and which reflect the more 
obvious elements of his preparation. But somewhere in this process there 
must be provision also for judging him in terms of his human qualities, 
his ability to lead, to inspire, to persuade, to found his teaching upon 
verities that stand the test of every vicissitude of time. And if this 
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provision were attended to first, how much more meaningful would be 
the rest of the rocess! 

Surely we have the capacity to search for the quality components in 
a teacher in spite of the difficulty such a task presents. Is all our new- 
found knowledge of human behavior and human predictability of no 
avail when we are faced with the most important use that could be made 
of it? If we are so clever at penetrating man’s mind to make him sus- 
ceptible to our persuasions in the development of purchasing habits or in 
the acceptance of public images, are we incapable of applying any of 
these techniques to the evaluation of his humane attributes? Have we 
ever really, seriously tried to do this? Or must we always be content 
with the fulfillment of the merely technical requirements? Do we have 
the courage to reject those who in their early teaching experience show 
themselves manifestly unfit? Or do we excuse and postpone and pro- 
crastinate until it is too late, and the incompetent has placed himself 
within the sanctuary of tenure? 

How, then, do we decide who is to teach? First, by doing more than 
counting up the number of Ph.D.’s on any faculty or by measuring 
quality according to the number of state-required courses; second, by 
searching in each institution for signs of great teaching, for proof that the 
interaction of teacher and student so essential to learning is actually 
taking place; third, by examining the methods by which an institution finds 
and selects its teachers, the criteria it uses, the care with which it screens 
candidates, the faculty pattern it creates. 
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OUR second concern in accreditation is how the learning process is being 
carried on. I am not impressed by our counting up the number of books 
in the library or the number of courses offered in any given field. Perhaps 
I am being impractical, but I should like to see the emphasis placed on 
the evidence of creative teaching and the ability of the institution to 
turn out students who are intellectually curious and will have a world- 
encompassing social consciousness for the rest of their lives. 

This leads me to some comments about the curriculum and its place. 
In its most refined state, the curriculum is the sort of thing, I suppose, 
that we find in the fine print of every college and university catalogue, 
that magnificent and exciting array of course numbers and descriptions 
representing the triumph of each faculty member in having his own par- 
ticular predilection included. A still greater refinement of this is the 
happy grouping of the chosen ones among those numbers and descriptions 
more commonly designated “required courses” to make certain that the 
student will not wander into forbidden pastures. The word curriculum 
calls to my mind the snowy mountains of mimeograph paper awaiting 
distribution at the beginning of each term. I remember with nostalgic 
twinges of pain the hours and days and weeks spent in committee creating 
those mountains, with their carefully outlined trails, their signposts of 
aims and purposes and objectives and methods and units and projects 
and suggested questions and reviews and book lists, to make sure neither 
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student nor teacher ever strayed off the reservation. I remember the 
deep, dark, and dull valleys into which these trails led me as a teacher, 
and the rare peaks they offered for me or my students to stand upon. 

A curriculum is a dangerous weapon, and, since it is usually loaded, 
it should not be left lying around for every unsuspecting teacher or student 
to pick up. Its mere appearance, whether in its aspects of bulk or detail 
or solemnity, carries with it the effect of intimidation. It is not just a 
single weapon; it is a whole arsenal, for its companion pieces are the 
syllabuses, of all sizes and carefully calibrated. Its mimeographed 
mountains are really volcanoes that give off authoritative gases tending to 
stupefy the teacher into willing submission. If the curriculum does not 
stupefy by its size and complexity, it at least lulls into a sense of security. 
For the teacher can find in its mass of instructions and materials plenty 
of class-time-consuming activity relieving him of the necessity for much 
original thought of his own. He can easily be tempted to use it as an 
escape from his real responsibilities, for it is not a difficult task to cover 
the requirements of the curriculum without having stirred the imagination 
or affected the attitudes or contributed to the wisdom of students. 

If, however, we assume that we have put into our institution a teacher 
of quality, the resulting effects upon the curriculum cannot help but be 
significant. It will, first of all, have characteristics of vitality and flexi- 
bility, provided by what the teacher puts into its delineation and inter- 
pretation. The impact upon it of a vibrant and humane personality will 
give it life and verve and broad outreach. If that personality has, in 
addition, a wealth of knowledge transcending his own specialty, it will be 
possible for the student to draw all sorts of added dividends from his 
investment of time and energy. The teacher’s impact will weaken the 
departmental barriers and correlate the branches of knowledge until the 
process of interaction and distillation crystallizes the raw materials into 
the beginnings of wisdom. 

Furthermore, the impact of the teacher should cause the curriculum 
to be a shrewdly fashioned reflection of the contemporary and the timeless. 
In the hands of a skillful teacher, contemporaneous knowledge can always 
be re-enforced by unchanging verities. Scientific and sociological facts 
fluctuate between acceptance and rejection, and the net result is the 
progress of a civilization; but the need for the same human attributes 
and the same ethical considerations remains constant for Western man. 
The methods of teaching may undergo tremendous adjustments because 
of modern inventiveness and increased skill in analyzing more and more 
accurately the elements of the learning process; but the discerning teacher 
will still know that matters which tie together the mind and the heart can 
only be transmitted personally and even intimately. 

Finally, the teacher’s influence should cause the curriculum to be a 
vast reservoir of unanswered and unanswerable questions. By his 
approach to teaching he can see to it that all answers and all solutions 
are only partial, leaving open doors through which the student must go, 
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driven by curiosity or patient conscientiousness or pride or ambition or 
even infuriation. The curriculum is thus no more than a threshold, nor 
should it be represented to be anything more. Only by the influence of 
the teacher can it be translated into an assisting instrument which en- 
courages the student toward unattainable but exciting goals. 


FROM what I have been saying, it must be obvious that to me the 
essence of accreditation is the examination of the teacher and the learning 
process. If I were to have my way, I should strip away all else and go 
about the business of accreditation by the simple means of judging the 
quality of the teacher and the climate of the campus. I would try to 
get some notion of what is important on the campus and how that im- 
portant something relates to the real reason for having an educational 
institution at all. I think I would learn more from sitting in the classroom 
than from sitting in conferences and committee meetings; from visiting 
groups of students in their residence halls and finding out what interests 
them than from poring over endless reports and charts and graphs; from 
eavesdropping on the conversations of faculty or from talking with them 
about their teaching attitudes than from weighing the poundage of their 
research papers. I would not look for all things in all people, but rather 
for the way in which a group of individual faculty members can comple- 
ment one another and by so doing create a community of intellectual 
interests. 

This would be a radical approach and would make for a far more 
subjective judgment, unmeasurable, intangible, and probably much less 
satisfying or conclusive. It would certainly be a less orderly approach. 
But a little disorder can sometimes exert a benign influence, and certainly 
a democratic one. It is not nearly so important that students learn 
efficiently as that they learn the right things from the right people. In 
my own experience, Oxford and Cambridge were most inefficient if judged 
by our administrative and organizational standards; yet they created an 
intellectual excitement for me that I have found hard to match in America. 
Nor was this because they had consistently better scholars; we have as 
many or more scholars to match them. It was rather the attitude they 
took toward the intellectual life. And if this be considered an unfair 
comparison, then let us look at the institutions in our own country where 
great undergraduate teaching and learning are going on. You will find 
in them the same sort of preoccupation with intellectual quality rather 
than with highly polished organization. 

Let us concentrate upon the essence of accreditation instead of its 
peripheral elements, and in time we shall have struck a real blow for 
excellence. Let us remember the real purposes for which we accredit, 
and let us be sure that those purposes relate to the humane aspects of 
learning and not to the mechanical trappings of organization. And let 
us center our deliberations and conclusions around the teacher and the 
student, for they are our only real hope in any educational advance. 
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The Place of Intercollegiate 
Athletics in Higher Education 
Hold That Tiger! 


By Frank N. GARDNER 


athletic directors, coaches—all those who have anything whatsoever 

to do with intercollegiate athletics—are keenly aware of the fact 
that they have a tiger by the tail. They are afraid to hold on to it, 
and they are afraid to let it go. My own judgment is that we should 
hold on to the tail but get more control of the whole tiger. 

With this positive affirmation about intercollegiate athletics, I have 
probably lost approximately one-third of my readers. I base this estimate 
upon my own experience of faculties. Roughly one-third of any faculty 
has either a congenital or an experiential aversion to intercollegiate 
athletics, and tends to view the whole subject with alarm. For the 
remaining two-thirds, the plan of this article is to discuss briefly (1) values 
in intercollegiate athletics, (2) present abuses, (3) corrective measures in 
the recent past, (4) present trends, and (5) steps which need to be taken 
in the future. 

As an ex-athlete who also participated in intercollegiate debate and 
student religious activities, sang second tenor in the college male quartet, 
played a not-so-hot trombone in the college band and orchestra, and 
engaged in more strictly academic co-operative enterprises, I can testify 
that there were some things I learned better and faster as a participant 
in intercollegiate athletics than in any other way. These things were 
co-operation; striving for individual excellence; self-discipline; the sub- 
ordination of self, if necessary for the good of the group; achieving and 
winning if at all possible; and best of all, winning within the rules. Quite 
readily I will grant that these values may be learned in other ways and in 
other activities. Yet I must state that, for me, they came chiefly through 
intercollegiate athletics. Hundreds of other ex-athletes will make the 
same assertion. Unfortunately, the opportunity of acquiring these values 
is not extended to larger numbers of young men because of concentration 
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upon the “‘senior varsity.””. Why should the values I gained from partici- 
pation in athletics be limited in football to men like myself—simply 
because I weighed 215 pounds, stood 6 feet 2 inches, and possessed a 
sturdy frame? More teams (junior varsity, B-squads, ‘‘150-pound” 
football teams, “‘5 foot 8 inch” basketball teams) need to be financed. 
Then, too, it seems to me that intercollegiate athletics serves better 
than any other activity as a rallying point for student and alumni interest 
and loyalty. For years I have observed that the concerts of the Drake- 
Des Moines Philharmonic Orchestra or the Drake University Theatre’s 
presentations do not quite engender the kind of personal involvement 
which takes place when my university plays St. Louis University in 
basketball. Some may deplore this, but it remains a fact. The important 
thing is to utilize the fact wisely. 


THE values of participation in intercollegiate athletics led to an awakening 
of interest on the part of college administrators, and when college presi- 
dents discovered that people would actually pay money to see burly . 
young men throw a leather-covered ball through the air or through a 
hoop—often committing athletic mayhem in the excitement of a game— 
interest waxed hot indeed! Intercollegiate athletics grew rapidly. As 
the turnstiles clicked and ticket-takers tore admission tickets in half, 
huge stadiums were built, and later tremendous field houses. Profits at 
many institutions were great enough to finance the construction of labora- 
tories, dormitories, chapels, and other buildings. Gains from a good foot- 
ball team were sufficient to support not only the whole intercollegiate 
athletic program but also intramural sports and other activities. 

As time passed, coaches, administrators, and boards of trustees learned 
to their sorrow that the American public demands a winner for its money. 
A state-university president found it relatively easy to get an appropriation 
from the state legislature following victory in a bowl game. A winning 
coach soon received a salary almost as large as that of the university 
president (sometimes even larger). A losing coach usually found himself 
consigned to Gehenna in short order! The pressures in some areas for a 
winning team are almost unbelievable. They are exerted by the American 
public, and no facet of intercollegiate athletics is free from them. 

To win, as the football coaches say, you “‘have to have the horses.” 
No Percheron ever won the Kentucky Derby. And no conference- 
football championship was ever won without top-grade athletic material. 
The best athletes are commonly referred to as the blue chips (a strange 
phrase for a theologian such as I to grasp immediately). How does one 
get them? He goes after them! And we have now arrived at one of 
the greatest problems in contemporary intercollegiate athletics—the 
problem of effective control of the recruiting of student-athletes. The 
National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) and the various con- 
ferences spend more time on this problem than on any other. Here most 
of the violations of ethics and rules occur. The second most serious 
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problem which is constantly with us is allied with the first. It is the 
problem of effective control of various kinds of aid to student-athletes. 
Both the promise of aid and the actual granting of it are closely connected 
with recruiting. Effective control of financial aid and recruiting is a 
nightmare to all persons connected with intercollegiate athletics. 

And here, as Whitehead might have put it, what appears to be the 
simple solution is the most bogus. The men who control athletics in 
a land-grant institution in the Great Plains snort in derision when an 
Easterner proposes that all athletic grants-in-aid be abolished, or repre- 
sentatives of a university in an urban industrial center suggest that all 
aid be confined to a work program. Why? Because they know that in 
some eastern universities and colleges 60 to 80 per cent of all students 
receive aid in one form or another—aid which is made possible by endow- 
ment funds. Among these students some surprisingly good athletes will 
turn up—to the astonishment of no one, particularly the coach. As for 
a work program—in a town of 15,000 people, of whom 11,000 are to be 
found in the student body, where are enough jobs to be found? 

Most of us tend to view the present situation in athletics from the 
perspectives of our own collegiate situation, our region or tradition, or 
our own procedures and practices. Consequently, we reason that our 
athletic problems would be solved if institutions elsewhere followed our 
pattern. But the United States is a complex society, and its universities 
and colleges display amazing diversity, not only in their regional environ- 
ment, but in their academic and athletic programs. Procedures which 
may fit the needs and circumstances of an Ivy League schoo! may not 
meet those of a school in Texas or Oregon. 


IN SPITE of the difficulties involved in working at their common prob- 
lems, our universities and colleges have made real progress in recent 
years. At the national level, sincere men have hammered out on the 
anvils of compromise, rules of control which have been accepted nationally. 
No institution, no conference, no region, no group of any kind, has achieved 
its ideal of what the purpose and program of intercollegiate athletics 
should be. But sufficient unity of mind has been achieved to legislate 
rules within which all believe they can live. These have served to give 
the universities and colleges more effective control over the program of 
intercollegiate athletics. 

The requirements which embody the progressive achievements that 
have been made in regulating intercollegiate athletics may be summarized 
briefly: (1) the control of the program must be placed in the hands of 
the educational institution; (2) all grants-in-aid must be awarded by 
the general scholarship or awards committee of the educational institution; 
(3) all aid to student-athletes must be controlled and administered by 
the institution; (4) such aids cannot exceed the sum necessary to defray 
legitimate educational expenses as these are defined by the institution’s 
catalogue (tuition, board, room, books, and up to $15 a month for inci- 
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dentals such as laundry, dry-cleaning, and so on); (5) limitations have 
been imposed on practice and playing seasons; (6) tryouts have been 
abolished; (7) funds to aid athletes which are supplied by Booster Clubs 
and similar organizations must go through the regular institutional chan- 
nels, and the institution is held responsible for violations by such organized 
groups; and (8) student-athletes must be admitted to college by the same 
procedures applicable to other students. 

Strange as it may seem to many in the face of the news of violations 
which have occurred, and punishments which have been meted out to 
educational institutions by conferences and the NCAA, the conditions 
which existed a few decades ago have been vastly improved. Recently 
I attended a meeting in Chicago in which two of the participants were 
men of long experience in intercollegiate athletics. At present they are 
commissioners of conferences and thus on the firing line. Both agreed 
that tremendous forward steps had been taken by intercollegiate athletics 
in recent years. 


AT THE national level the trend is to tighten up the controls we have 
and to get more control of unruly sectors. Proposals being considered 
are (1) limiting participation in intercollegiate athletics to eight semesters 
or twelve quarters of residence, (2) establishing minimum academic stand- 
ards which must be met by applicants for a grant-in-aid, (3) setting up a 
voluntary pre-registration service in which the universities agree to 
respect applications for admission of prospective student-athletes which 
have been accepted by other member institutions, (4) greater use of the 
criterion of need in arriving at justifiable sums for grants-in-aid to student- 
athletes, and (5) establishing some procedure in co-operation with state 
high-school associations to control all-star high-school contests. 

Perhaps the most noticeable trend in individual educational insti- 
tutions is their quite evident desire to affiliate themselves with other 
institutions in organizing a conference or league, or in joining such a 
group which is already in operation. Such conference affiliation yields 
strength to an institution, provides greater opportunities for scheduling 
contests which are satisfactory, and in turn makes possible more effective 
control over the program of individual institutions. 

The impact of television on sports, generally, has been staggering. 
Television of major-league baseball has virtually destroyed minor-league 
baseball. To stem television’s adverse effects upon intercollegiate 
athletics, the NCAA colleges and universities adopted a control program 
several years ago for football. It has been generally satisfactory, both 
to the American public and to the member institutions. Nevertheless, 
many institutions have found it necessary to cease playing football because 
the sport became too expensive. 

Whether American intercollegiate athletics was ever of the English 
amateur type is a debatable subject. If it ever was, it is not now. Forces 
in American public education have made the English idea both inappro- 
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priate and infeasible in this country. Sports on our campuses should 
not be limited (or so we believe) to “‘gentlemen” who indulge in such 
activities in their leisure time. American institutions of education are 
agreed that all students should have the opportunity to participate. 
When time does not permit study, class attendance, and participation 
along with employment, grants-in-aid have been substituted for financial 
gain from outside employment. Unless we limit athletic participation to 
the wealthy, this is probably what we shall have to continue to do. Again, 
the wise way lies in sound judgment and effective control. 


MOST of the actions which our educational institutions have taken in 
the past have been, by force of circumstance, negative and restraining. 
We have been concerned with effective rules, consistently enforced, for 
preventing abuses and bad practices. Such regulations have served to 
stem a rising tide of unethical and vicious practices. Corrective pro- 
cedures have made possible some advances. However, the time is at 
hand when more positive programs of action must be inaugurated by 
our institutions of higher learning. 

Of immediate importance is the necessity for a co-operative study of 
the purpose and program of intercollegiate athletics as a part of the 
total educational program of our schools. Unfortunately, our colleges 
and universities have not effectively solved this problem at the institu- 
tional level. It may not be solved at the local level until regional and 
national conferences come to some agreement. The Special Committee 
on Recruiting and Subsidization of the NCAA recently recommended to 
the Council of the Association that a thorough study of the purpose and 
program of intercollegiate athletics be made by a special committee 
having national representation. The results of this co-operative study 
would be reported to the members of the Association with recommenda- 
tions for the adoption of principles and programs growing out of the study. 
I am convinced that once our colleges and universities see clearly the 
purpose and program of intercollegiate athletics as it forms a part of our 
total educational task, the search for solutions of our problems and more 
effective controls will be greatly assisted. 

A further positive program needs to be inaugurated by means of 
which the values in intercollegiate athletic participation may be made 
available to greater numbers of young men and women. The number of 
persons acquiring these values now is far too limited. Such a program 
would be costly, but it would be worth the price. The tiger is valuable— 
if we get positive and effective control of it and lead it in the right direction. 
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A Communist in the Classroom 


“Competition For Men’s Minds Begins When They Are 
Students.” 


By Seymour 


NE day several years ago, a card-carrying Communist gave a 

lecture to my college class. When he walked in, most of the 

students were rather surprised to see that he was an average- 
looking, reasonably well-dressed man, with nothing about him that would 
distinguish him in a crowd. He did not fit any of the stereotypes which 
many of them had formed about what a Communist looked like. When 
he began speaking in an ordinary, well-modulated voice, suited to a 
college classroom, their initial curiosity quickly died away, and they 
settled down as they normally would for any class session. Still, I sensed 
an air of excitement in the room. The students listened more intently 
and took notes more assiduously than usual. Our speaker’s first words 
were, “I am a member of the Communist party.” 

I invited this man to my class because I was convinced that, as a 
part of their study of Communism, it was best to have the students hear 
the Communist point of view from someone who actually believed in it. 
I still think so. 

At the time I was teaching this class in a Midwestern college—it 
was a course in Contemporary Affairs—the cold war was acute. The 
Truman Doctrine had been inaugurated, the Marshall Plan was in 
operation, and there were many who would have opposed having Com- 
munism brought into the classroom at all, let alone approve of having a 
Party member speak to students. Their attitude reminds me of the 
person who sarcastically asked Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, if Communism was still being taught at the 
University. “Yes,” he replied, ‘and cancer at the Medical School.” 

Since then there has been a change. Many of us have been jolted by 
the tragic story of so many of our troops in Korea who, when captured, 
collaborated to some degree or other with the enemy, and proved to be 
easy marks for the so-called brainwashing of Chinese propagandists. We 
are beginning to see that, among other things, something is wrong with 
our education. More of us are coming to understand that a romantic 
presentation of American history, which glosses over some of the less 
praiseworthy parts of the story and ignores shortcomings in our society, 
will not prepare our people ideologically for the world in which they live. 


Haroip Seymour is professor of history at Mills College of Education, New 
York City. 
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We are being told, even by conservatives, that emotional opposition to 
Communism will not stand up under pressure; that it is necessary to 
teach the facts about Communism and make sure that our young people 
are thoroughly informed about our way of life and that of the Soviet 
Union. 

President Eisenhower, who was frank enough to admit that he was 
hard put to it in discussing the relative merits of the two systems with 
Marshal Zhukov, has stated that “competition for men’s minds begins 
when they are students. This is when they must be taught to discriminate 
between truth and falsehood. Specifically, they must be taught to dis- 
criminate between the American form of government and the Soviet 
form.”! The American Association of School Administrators is also on 
record as favoring the study of Communism in the schools.2 Even 
Richard Cardinal Cushing recently said, ‘“‘I don’t know how we can arouse 
our people from apathy and indifference unless we teach communism.” 

This is all to the good; I think we are moving in the right direction. 
We realize that we cannot ignore the impact of Communism. We cannot 
insulate ourselves from it. In every quarter of the globe its influence is 
felt either openly or covertly. Its sprawling menace challenges our 
democratic faith and disturbs our economy. Our national budget is 
largely determined by the policies of the Kremlin, and the careers of our 
young people are sharply altered by them. 

Unless we have solid knowledge of the philosophy and tactics of those 


arrayed against us, we cannot formulate an intelligent plan of action for 
our own survival, to say nothing of winning to our side the minds of other 
men in uncommitted parts of the world. If athletic teams take pains to 
learn the strengths and weaknesses of their opponents, and businessmen 
try to find out all they can about the products and selling practices of 
their competitors, how much more important is it that we know as much 
as possible about Communism! 


BUT this recent advocacy of the teaching of Communism in our schools 
and colleges still leaves some questions in my mind. I have the impression 
that many who favor the study of Communism are really more interested 
in indoctrination than in education. Frequently their recommendation 
is conditioned on getting the right teachers to teach it in the right way, 
and so on. ' They sound very much as though they want the cards stacked 
or the dice loaded to begin with. 

If this is true, our problem will not be solved in the long run, and it is 
the long run that we must consider. What we really need is the courage 
and confidence in our democratic system and in our college students to 
give them a genuine opportunity to learn the good and bad in both the 
Soviet system and our own, a chance to get as much factual information 
as possible and, through full and open discussion, arrive at their own con- 
clusions. If our democratic way is indeed better, we need have no fear. 


1New York World-Telegram and Sun, July 11, 1959, p. 6, col. 5. 
2Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 1, 1954, p. 11, col. 1. 
3New York Times, June 22, 1959, p. 16, col. 2. 
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If we do not concede that there is anything good in the Soviet Union, 
then why have the Russian ballet come here, or allow the Soviet ex- 
hibit to be held in New York, or bother with the cultural exchanges 
which Vice-President Nixon and many other public figures have urged? 
As for the weaknesses in our own society, perhaps if we admit them, instead 
of hiding them, we can strengthen ourselves by correcting them. 

People who worry that our college “‘boys and girls” will be misled or 
contaminated reveal misconceptions about the nature of a college edu- 
cation. As Alexander Meiklejohn once wrote, education is not sales- 
manship.‘ College is not a place where professors try to put something 
over, and college students are not defenseless boys and girls; they are 
intelligent young men and women (if they are not, they should not be in 
college). A college campus is the one place where all ideas should be 
freely examined and allowed to compete; otherwise it is not a true college. 
Presumably, college is where students learn facts, but also go beyond 
them and practice the techniques of criticism and evaluation so that they 
can learn to form valid judgments. College students should have a chance 
to deal not only with the past but with the great questions of our time, 
to cope with living issues so that they will be able to continue the habit 
after leaving college. Perhaps this kind of experience was one of the 
things lacking among those who were taken in by the Communists in 
Korea. 

There are also those who sincerely want our college and university 
students to study Communism as freely and objectively as possible but 
who think that it is enough to have our own faculty members present 
the subject.’ I do not believe this is sufficient. No matter how com- 
petent our professors are, there is no substitute for letting the students 
experience the real thing. Our college students, who are supposedly the 
future leaders of our nation, need the toughest kind of intellectual 
experience to prepare them. A boxer in training may practice daily 
against sparring partners, who expertly imitate the style of his prospective 
opponent; but this is not the same as climbing in the ring with the opponent 
himself. 

I agree with John Stuart Mill, who said, in his essay “On Liberty,” 


Nor is it enough that he [the student] should hear the arguments of 
adversaries from his own teachers, presented as they state them, and 
accompanied by what they offer as refutations. ... He must be 
able to hear them‘from persons who actually believe them; who defend 
them in earnest, and do their utmost for them. He must know them in 
their most plausible and persuasive form .. . .° 


This is why I decidéd to use sound educational procedure and have my 
students hear about Communism at first hand—from one of its spokesmen. 


‘Teachers and Controversial Questions,” Harper’s Magazine, CLXXVII (June, 1938), pp. 15-22. 
‘For example, Sidney Hook, “Should Our Schools Study Communism?”, New York Times 
Magazine, August 29, 1954, sec. ‘ FE; 9; and Robert E. Cushman, Academic Freedom and Respon- 


sibility (Ithaca, New York: Corne iversity Press). 
*Edwin A. Burtt, editor, The English Philosophers from Bacon to Mill (New York: Random 
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NATURALLY, one does not bring in a Communist, or, for that matter, 
anyone with an ax to grind, without the proper preparation. Perhaps an 
account of the procedure I followed will provide a kind of case history 
which will be helpful to others who may be considering how to go about 
presenting Communism in their classes. 

First, I called the local Party headquarters to ask for a speaker to 
talk for approximately thirty minutes on the Communist position and 
program, leaving the remainder of the class hour for questions. I also 
requested a letter confirming our conversation. When it arrived, i 
contained the following statement: ‘From my conversation with you, I 
understand that you want a brief analysis of the economic and political 
factors and trends of the present period and their effect on free enterprise, 
i. e., capitalism.” I saw at once that this was not a faithful recapitulation 
of our telephone conversation; it was plain that instead of telling the 
students what the Communist platform was, the speaker was planning 
to confine himself to a diatribe against capitalism. 

I wrote back immediately, asking that instead of limiting himself to 
“what is tantamount to merely attacking capitalism,” he “explain the 
program of the Communist party.” In an effort to pin him down, I 
asked that he include the following in his discussion: 


1. The relationship between the Communist party in America and 
that in the U.S.S.R. 

2. The position the Communist party in America would take in 
the event of war between the United States and the Soviet Union: 
whether it would follow the same policy the Communist party in Italy 
and France had announced 

3. The attitude of the Communist party toward such matters as the 
Marshall Plan, the Truman Doctrine, and the Atlantic Pact 

4. The policy of the Communist party with regard to democratic 
civil rights: whether it would abrogate these rights in the event it came 
to power in America; also, the status of civil rights in the Soviet Union 


Next I began preparing the students for the speaker’s visit. The 
class heard my lectures on the background and philosophy of Communism, 
and read the Communist Manifesto as well as other selections from the 
writings of Marx. After they became familiar with the fundamentals of 
Communist doctrine and ideology, critical discussions of these were held 
in class. 

Having first exerted their own powers of criticism upon Communist 
philosophy, they were now directed to the critical writings of scholarly 
experts, in order that they might further fortify themselves. Morris 
Cohen’s essay “Why I Am Not a Communist” and Carl Becker’s “The 
Marxian Philosophy of History” are examples of the material made 
available to them. Last, as a counterweight to Communist economic 
theory, I arranged with the local chamber of commerce to have a repre- 
sentative of a large corporation lecture on the American economic system 
at a class session following our meeting with the Communist party member. 
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Modern professors of education emphasize motivation—that is, 
furnishing incentives for students to study. They would have been 
more than satisfied with the vigorous attack of my students upon their 
study of Communism. Knowing in advance that they were to match 
mental powers with a skilled propagandist, the students turned to assigned 
documents and readings with enthusiasm, care, and purpose. Not only 
was discussion keen in class, it spilled over into the corridors afterward. 
Even students who were not members of the class became interested and 
asked permission to visit on'the appointed day. 

At the last class meeting before the speaker’s appearance, I reminded 
the students that he was coming by invitation and was entitled to a 
courteous hearing regardless of his views; that they could, in fact, respect 
his courage in openly admitting to unpopular beliefs. But still more 
important, I told them, was their golden opportunity to give this man a 
demonstration of democracy in action. Their purpose was not to heckle 
him but to listen to him carefully, question him closely, and meet his 
arguments in open, democratic discussion. I told them that learning 
what he stood for did not mean becoming a convert, any more than 
listening to an advocate of technocracy, vegetarianism, or Gandhi’s 
doctrine of passive resistance meant acceptance of these creeds. 

At this point I also apprised the president of the college of the speaker’s 
coming and of what I was doing, so that, having the facts, he would not 
be taken unawares and possibly placed at an embarrassing disadvantage 
by any in the community who might attack the project on the basis of 
rumor, misunderstanding, or ignorance. 


WHEN the day arrived, we had as many visiting students as class mem- 
bers. In fairness it must be said that the speaker centered his talk around 
the points suggested in my letter. His remarks were very revealing to 
the students. 

American Communists were not foreign agents primarily loyal to the 
Soviet Union, he maintained. They merely accepted the same ideas and 
admired the Soviet social and economic system. For that matter, he 
said, capitalists and Catholics were internationalist in their outlook, too. 
According to him, wars were caused by the capitalist desire for profit. 
Although Communists were not pacifists, a socialist state—least of all the 
U.S.S.R.—could not be an aggressor. The “over-all tone” of the Second 
World War “was progressive,” but, until the Soviet Union became 
involved, it was “‘a phony war,” he asserted. 

He denounced the North Atlantic Pact and the Marshall Plan as 
“designs of a bankrupt American imperialism to salvage its economy.” 
The United States was “tied to reaction,” he charged, and as a result was 
rapidly becoming hated throughout the world. Under capitalism, he 
said, people could have civil rights provided they did not “‘use them in a 
crisis,” and he stressed the inferior status of Negroes in America. On 
the other hand, in the Soviet Union, where “classes were eliminated” 
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and “a higher form of democracy” was developing, civil rights—especially 
the right to work and to have leisure—were granted. However, these 
were permitted only “within the frame of a socialist pattern,” and did 
not include the right to overthrow the system. If they came into power 
in America, he said, the Communists would not “abrogate” civil rights; 
they would make them “real.” Finally, he referred to the U.S.S.R.’s 
Constitution and recommended that the students read it and other Marxist 
literature. Later, when their questions showed their familiarity with 
these writings, he expressed surprise and, it seemed to us, chagrin at 
finding the students well read and capable of holding their own with him. 

In the course of the lecture, an exchange of glances from time to time 
revealed the students’ pleasure at recognizing an argument or a point of 
view which their prior study and discussion had enabled them to anticipate. 
Occasional traces of smiles signified their detection of a half-truth, non 
sequitur, or other flaw in the Communist’s statements. Nor did they fail 
to detect the trick of explaining away Soviet transgressions by harping 
on American shortcomings—in other words, using the argument “‘You’re 
another.” 

During the discussion period which followed, the students raised 
many discerning questions. These they asked eagerly but always 
courteously. Our speaker was especially urged to explain the status of 
the individual and his rights under the Soviet regime; the doctrine of 
overthrow by violence, including Communist intentions concerning its 
use in America; and why the party line of American Communists in- 
variably changed to conform with every shift in Moscow. 

The Communist continued to insist that his party’s only tie with 
Moscow was admiration of the Soviets’ ideas. It “naturally” defended 
Soviet policy, he declared, “in the best interests of the United States’’! 
He got around the question on civil rights by boasting that the Soviets 
had a “tough system” which did not brook overthrow of the Revolution 
by “reactionaries.” The right to work, he continued, was not guaranteed 
under capitalism, whereas in the Soviet Union there was a labor shortage 
and women had been “uplifted.”” Despite several attempts, the students 
could get no forthright answer on Communist policy with respect to the 
use of violence. The speaker repeatedly skirted the issue by pointing to 
the “reactionaries” as the ones who used force. 


THIS stimulating hour passed all too quickly. Now only the final 
steps remained to complete the project. At the next class session we 
thrashed out the Communist’s talk among ourselves, dissecting, analyzing, 
and testing his statements. Finally, the students heard the lecture on 
free enterprise by a local industrialist at a succeeding meeting of the class. 
He had been told in advance that he would be following a Communist, 
so he prepared his talk with that in mind—and incidentally, the students 
did some reading beforehand which helped them to submit him to lively 
questioning. 
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Clearly, the students had participated in a vivid intellectual experience. 
They had come to mental grips with a real, live spokesman for Communism 
and had seen for themselves what his line was and the fallacies in it. At 
the same time, any smugness they may have had was replaced by a healthy 
respect for the Communist’s skill and single-minded purpose in presenting 
his philosophy. They were left with an impression which they could not 
have received in any other way, and had gone through a far more meaning- 
ful experience than they could possibly have had by hearing the Communist 
point of view secondhand. 

I am sure that the speaker made no converts as a result of his talk. 
Quite the contrary. I am confident that the students emerged stronger 
in their belief in democracy—so confident that I am inclined to think 
that the problem is not how to keep Communists off college faculties 
but how to enlist a few for our students to practice on. 
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How Shall We Control Our 


Universities? 
Why College Presidents Leave Their Jobs 


By Homer P. Rainey 


concern—over the fact that so many college and university presi- 

dents are leaving their jobs. The public press recently has been 
apprising us of the fact that several nationally known educational leaders 
have resigned their posts as college presidents and, in one way or another, 
have lamented that college presidencies are no longer positions in which 
men of scholarship and educational ideals can find any real satisfactions— 
are, on the contrary, places of frustration and defeat. Such statements 
have attracted rather wide public attention, and have stirred considerable 
discussion and speculation about this academic phenomenon and how it 
has come about. 

What is wrong with college and university presidencies that they 
fail to satisfy the aspirations of educational leaders—that they no longer 
offer real opportunity for educational leadership, and that they lead to 
frustration and disappointment? Have they not been traditionally 
regarded as positions of high prestige and public esteem? Have college 
and university presidents not been recognized as educational statesmen 
and leaders of public thought and life generally? 

If the answer to the last two questions is affirmative, then what has 
happened to change the situation? What are the conditions and factors 
that surround the presidency of America’s higher institutions of learning 
that make it less desirable and attractive than it once was? 

If the American college and university have changed as much in recent 
years as the statements of many resigning presidents imply, then this 
question deserves a great deal of careful thought and analysis, and may 
well be cause for genuine concern about the status and fate of these basic 
institutions. It seems desirable, therefore, to take a look under the hood 
to see if we can discover what has happened to the machinery of higher 
education, and what makes the vehicle so disappointing to many of its 
drivers. 

This is, of necessity, a highly difficult diagnosis to make for the reason 
that contemporary society is so complex, and the tempo of change in it 
is so rapid, and the role of higher education is so dynamic a part of it, 
that an accurate analysis of the factors influencing the current status of 
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colleges and universities almost defies the attempt. Yet for the sake of 
preserving and maximizing the significant functions of these institutions 
in society, the attempt must be made. 

It should be noted at the outset that the current situation is not really 
a new or a sudden development. It has been in the making for many 
years. As far back as 1928, studies have called attention to the fact 
that the average length of college presidencies, for the nation as a whole, 
has been less than five years. This fact alone, without any further 
analysis, indicates that there is something seriously wrong in the field of 
college administration. Since this is not a new phenomenon, one may be 
led to ask why all this current interest is manifested in the status of 
college presidents. One would like to believe that it represents a new 
appreciation of the dynamic role of universities in contemporary society. 
It may be that the challenge of the Russian Sputniks has convinced many 
thoughttul people that a high quality of education is essential to the sur- 
vival of a free society, and that colleges and universities are of greater 
social significance than had been thought previously. If this is the sit- 
uation, it is surely a wholesome development. So let us proceed with 
the analysis of the current factors that are influencing college presidencies 
so unfavorably. 


IT IS the belief of this writer that the fundamental difficulty with 
the office of university president arises out of the current system of 
controlling modern universities. We have not yet learned how to manage 
these unique institutions. In this system, as will be explained a little 
later, the president finds himself in a situation in which he can scarcely 
function effectively. As the system of higher education has evolved in 
the United States, all the power for the operation of it has fallen into 
hands other than his own. All the legal power for the operation of state 
universities, and also of private ones operating under a charter from the 
state, is vested in a board of control, such as a board of regents or a board 
of trustees. Upon these boards are conferred full power and responsi- 
bility for the operation of the institution. The president is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, an employee of the board. As a rule, he has no fixed 
tenure—no specific time contract. His tenure is subject to the will of 
the board from day to day, or from year to year, since some colleges follow 
the plan of re-electing the president at an annual meeting. His power is 
derivative—that which is conferred upon him, or delegated to him, by 
the board. Even when he awards degrees at commencement, he has to be 
caretul to recite that he is doing this “by virtue of the authority conferred 
upon me by the Board .. . .” Every appointment to the staff, every 
promotion, every increase in salary, has to be approved by the board 
betore it becomes official. The president can only recommend these, 
and all other items, to the board for its approval. This writer has had 
the experience of having to present to his.board of regents a monthly 
docket that contained from one hundred to as many as two hundred and 
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fifty individual recommendations, each of which required affirmative 
action by the board before it became legal. These items would range in 
importance from the appointment of a full professor, the construction of a 
million-dollar building, or the establishment of several new degree curric- 
ulums, to five-dollar-a-month increases in secretarial salaries. Think of 
the decision-making process engaged in by an administrator in arriving 
at these recommendations; and also think of his feeling of insecurity in 
committing himself to them in advance with his staff, if he has any fear 
that his board may not approve one or more of them. Any of the many 
items might provide an individual board member with a jumping-off 
point for a thirty-minute harangue on some pet peeve of his, or furnish 
him with an opportunity to harass the president if he were disposed to 
do so. 

The situation described demonstrates the great imbalance between the 
enormous responsibility that a president has as the head and leader of a 
university and the actual power that he possesses to carry out this 
responsibility. He has vast responsibilities for all phases of the life and 
welfare of the university, but he has no power. On the other hand, 
although the board of control cannot, by the furthest stretch of the 
imagination, assume direct responsibility for the operation of the uni- 
versity, yet it has all the legal power for doing so. In this situation is 
to be found the major difficulty of the college and university presidency 
today. It is basically the unhappy and impotent position of the presi- 
dent in the scheme of control. 


IN ORDER to correct some of the weaknesses in this system of control, 
educators have tried, over a long period of time, to work out a set of 
principles of administration that would bridge the great gap between 
administrative responsibility on the one hand and lack of authority on 
the other hand. These principles have dealt with what should be the 
proper relationships between a board of control and its chief executive 
officer, the president. Perhaps the most important of them is that there 
must be complete mutual confidence between the board and its president. 
A board recognizing that it cannot administer a complex educational 
institution knows that it must, of necessity, get an executive who is 
thoroughly capable of doing so, and in whom it has complete confidence, 
and then leave all the professional details of administration to him and 
give him full support. When this is done, a president, although lacking 
actual legal power, comes to possess great moral power and prestige and 
a genuine feeling of security with his board. When such a situation 
exists, he can proceed with confidence. He can make plans and recom- 
mendations, and exert effective educational leadership. In such a 
situation, the board of control acts as a policy-making and general super- 
visory agency, and creates a condition in which the executive can function 
as a genuine educational leader to the full limits of his training and ability. 

Unhappy situations inevitably result, however, whenever basic prin- 
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ciples are not observed. A rather common violation of them occurs 
when a board of control invades the administrative prerogatives by taking 
direct action independently in one form or another, such as removing 
faculty members without observing the principles of “‘academic due 
process,” and without the approval and recommendation of the president. 
Such direct actions by the board always place the president in a very 
dificult and embarrassing position and undermine his moral power and 
leadership. They emphasize the vital point that the highly sensitive 
and delicate relationship between a president and his board can be main- 
tained only as the long-standing principles governing this relationship 
are scrupulously observed. Once they are violated by the beard, the 
president’s position becomes untenable. 

This fact is one of the most difficult ones for a governing board to 
understand and to act on. Most board members are recruited from 
business and industry, where the corporate form of management and 
control operates; and they naturally think, or assume, that operating a 
university is comparable to managing an industrial enterprise. This is 
the source of a great deal of misunderstanding. Colleges and universities 
are not business enterprises in the same sense that a corporation for the 
manufacture of shoes is. They have had a long history and evolution of 
their own. In fact, universities are the second oldest institution in the 
Western world. They existed long before the era of the capitalistic 
economic system and the rise of the modern corporation. During this 
long history they have evolved traditions and ideals that belong peculiarly 
to them, and they cannot be made to conform wholly to modern concepts 
of management and control. They have always been jealous of their 
freedom. They have always insisted upon a high degree of autonomy. 
They have been located in communities, towns, and cities, but they have 
not been of them. From the very first they have insisted upon freedom 
from local and municipal control. Whenever a church, or a state, has 
attempted to control and use them for its own ends or purposes, they have 
always resisted. 

These facts make the control of state universities especially difficult. 
Does not the state support them, and should not the state, therefore, 
control them? Here again, we face the fact that universities existed 
long before the rise of the modern democratic state, and that to harmonize 
the traditions and ideals of the university with the principles of demo- 
cratic control and support by the state constitutes one of the most delicate 
and difficult problems of educational and political leadership. 


WE ARE far from an adequate or a satisfactory solution of this difficult 
problem. The states, as they have created state universities, have tried 
various forms of control, A few of them, notably Michigan, Illinois, and 
Colorado, provide that the boards of control for their state universities 
shall be elected by the people in the same way that other state officials 
are elected. In most states, however, the members of the governing 
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boards are appointed by the governor with the consent of the state senate. 
In either case, there is inevitably a political factor which cannot be 
eliminated and which often seriously complicates the management of the 
university. In times of political stress and turmoil such as have existed 
in recent years, we have seen this problem in exaggerated forms. The 
current demands for conformity have run counter to the traditional ideals 
of freedom in the universities and have created serious tensions on prac- 
tically every college and university campus in the nation. 

But an even more serious limitation of these methods of selecting 
members of state governing boards is that they do not guarantee the 
selection of qualified individuals for these important positions. This is 
especially true of the method of selecting them in regular political elections. 
In these elections it is hardly possible for the voters to judge the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates. The selection by a governor is potentially 
much more satisfactory. He has the entire state from which to choose his 
nominees. In many states the appointment of the board of regents is 
regarded as the choice appointment that the governor has to make. In 
these cases, any citizen regards it as a high honor to be chosen to serve on 
a board of control; and the governor, therefore, can choose the very best 
talent that the state possesses, if he desires to do so. Here is his oppor- 
tunity to get highly qualified leaders for these institutions. If he avails 
himself of this opportunity, the result for the university is usually for- 
tunate. But, if he had rather play politics and reward his political friends, 
the results can be, and often are, disastrous. There are at least two 
qualifications for these positions that are indispensable. It is reported 
that Lord Chesterton once said that men who do not understand univer- 
sities and who do not love them should have nothing to do with them. 
Unhappily, many university presidents have to work with board members 
who possess neither of these qualifications. They neither understand 
universities nor love them, and they often seek a position on the board to 
achieve some personal end or promote special interests they represent. 

Even if a president is fortunate enough to have board members with 
desirable qualifications, he still has the formidable obligation of imparting 
to them the high aims and purposes of a university, its unique character, 
its traditions of scholarship and research, and the intricacies of adminis- 
tration; of helping them to understand the nature and attitudes of uni- 
versity ‘faculties, for which there are no models anywhere in our society; 
and of keeping them informed about the day-by-day operations of the 
university—an almost impossible task, since some boards are large 
(twenty or more members), and since many of them meet only once or 
twice a year. Even with smaller boards which meet at least once a month, 
the problem is still one of major difficulty. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, why board members should not take direct administrative 
actions but should trust these matters to the judgment and leadership of 
their executive officers. 

There is still another problem in the management of state universities 
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that is becoming more acute every year. This problem arises out of 
various efforts of state governments to assume more direct control over 
the state colleges and universities. These attempts occur principally in 
the areas of financial support. The costs of all education supported by 
the state are mounting so rapidly that state legislatures are under in- 
creasing pressure to find adequate tax revenues to meet them. Conse- 
quently, the legislatures are questioning university administrators more 
and more closely on the need for funds, and, in many instances, are setting 
up legislative commissions of their own to study financial problems. They 
are taking the initiative in trying to bring about reorganization of school 
districts, elimination of duplicate programs in institutions of higher 
education, and co-operation in regional associations among the states in 
supporting highly technical forms of higher education, such as medicine 
and dentistry. 

But the state governments are going even further in supervising and 
controlling the work of state colleges and universities. They are doing 
this principally through various forms of budget control, such as the use 
of a governor’s budget and, in some cases, even a budget itemization by 
the legislature itself. These developments are creating all kinds of new 
and difficult problems for state-university administrators. All of them 
are leading to more state supervision and control, and are thus steadily 
encroaching upon the autonomy of the university. Now it may easily be 
argued that these steps are necessary, or even desirable, but the important 
fact remains that they are greatly complicating the governing of the 
university and are vastly increasing the problems of the university 
administration. Problems of public relations, finance, and co-operation 
with all other state educational institutions are pushing themselves into 
the foreground of university administration and hence are leaving the 
administrator with little time, energy, or thought for the other pressing 
problems of university life. How can a university president become an 
educational statesman or a leader of things academic in the face of this 
situation? He is, perforce, obliged to surrender the academic side of 
university administration to others, such as vice-presidents, deans, and 
department heads. 


AT THIS point, a university president finds himself in a sad dilemma. 
He has been schooled in the traditional image of a university president so 
well described in these words of former President Eliot of Harvard: 


University administration is usually, and in chief part, adminis- 
tration by a selected expert who has had opportunity to prove his 
capacity. He ought also to be an advanced student in some field of 
knowledge—historical, economic, linguistic, scientific, or artistic, it mat- 
ters not which—and a student who has learnt by experience what research 
or scholarly productiveness is and implies. Like the captain of industry, 
or the political ruler, he must have skill, capacity, and knowledge; must 
be inventive and constructive in his thinking; and must welcome care and 
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responsibility. His inducements to laborious and responsible services are, 
however, different from those which are effective with other sorts of 
leaders. A high salary or the prospects of luxury for himself and his 
family will not tempt him. Those inducements will not draw the right 
kind of man into university administration any more than into teaching 
or research. He cannot be induced to do his best work by offering him 
any money prize, and he will manifest no desire whatever for arbitrary 
power over the masses of human beings, or for what is ordinarily called 
fame or glory. The effective inducements will be the prospect of emi- 
nent usefulness, public consideration, the provision of all real facilities 
for his work, enough relief from pecuniary cares to leave his mind free 
for invention and forelooking, long tenure, and income enough to 
secure healthy recreations. He will not wish to receive a salary so 
high as to distinguish him widely from his colleagues the professors, 
except so far as the proper discharge of his functions involves him in 
expenditures from which they are exempt. He will want to work with 
a group of associates whose pecuniary recompense and prospects are 
not very unlike his own. 

This educational expert will set a high value on freedom for himself. 
He will hope that trustees, faculties, alumni, and the supporting public 
will permit him to carry out his own plans and provisions, or those 
which he espouses. He will hope that the responsibility he carries will 
entitle him to a certain deference for his judgment from his colleagues 
and the academic bodies. In short, a just academic freedom for the head 
of a university is more important than for any other person, or group 
of persons, connected with the university, for the reason that in edu- 
cation, as in every other function of democratic government, and every 
branch of the national industries, the problem how to create and develop 
real leadership is the most serious problem which confronts democratic 
society.! 


This is the kind of leader that every man in university administration 
wishes to be. But if it was ever an attainable goal, it is an impossible one 
now. He cannot be a scholar. If he was a scholar when he became 
president, he soon finds that he cannot remain one under the pressure of 
administrative duties. His mind is never free from administrative worries 
so that he can be inventive and forelooking. It has already been pointed 
out that he does not have long tenure, so that he can make long-range 
plans and have an opportunity of seeing them come to fruition. And 
certainly he does not have the type, or degree, of freedom that President 
Eliot considers essential for the creation and development of real leadership 
in a democratic society. In short, a modern university president cannot 
possibly fit himself into this traditional and desired image of the office, 
and he is at a loss to know what to do. Hence, he frequently becomes 
unhappy with himself and his position and yearns for other fields where 
life is less frustrating and more spiritually rewarding. He often comes to 
the same place as Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, and would prefer to 
retire “‘and in himself possess his own desire.” 

1Quoted from an address delivered at Cornell University, May 29, 1907. 
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All of this discussion adds up to the conclusion that, under modern 
conditions and under the present system of university control and adminis- 
tration, a university presidency is a hazardous and often a frustrating 
experience. If offers little or no security, very little opportunity for 
educational statesmanship, and, perhaps most important of all, little 
opportunity for self-realization. 

If anyone thinks that this is too gloomy a picture of the university 
presidency, let him sit down for an evening of intimate conversation with 
some of the men who have occupied the position and who know what is 
involved. Under the proper conditions, a university presidency can be 
one of the most rewarding and satisfying of all the professions, but rarely 
do the proper conditions exist today. It follows, therefore, that if 
university presidencies are to meet President Eliot’s ideal of a training 
ground for democratic leadership, some far-reaching changes in the present 
system of university control are imperative. 
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The Administration of the 
Ph.D. Degree 


Present Abuses and Suggestions for Reform 


By Rospert FERBER 


Te general public looks upon the holder of the degree Doctor of 
P 


hilosophy as one who has mastered the intricacies of his subject 

and is an expert in his field. Not only is the attainment of the 

Ph.D. a matter of prestige, it is frequently a matter of dollars and cents as 

well. With few exceptions, professional status in the academic world 

hinges upon the possession of this degree, and it has become a prerequisite 
for an increasing number of positions in business and government. 

Despite its growing economic importance—or perhaps because of 
it—the administration of the Ph.D. is characterized by serious abuses. 
These abuses are not new. They are rooted in the very origins of the 
curriculum as it was first envisaged many hundred years ago. That they 
should continue to the present day, however, is a sad commentary on 
our system of higher education. The distinctive requirements for the 
Doctor’s degree, and the great difficulty of administering it, have led to 
these abuses, some of which are, by present ethical standards, of far- 
reaching importance. They can be classified in three types so far as their 
effects are concerned—those that harm the faculty involved, those that 
victimize the student working toward his doctorate, and those that 
impair the usefulness of the Ph.D. itself. The discussion of them in this 
paper is based on experiences and observations at a few major universities, 
mainly in the Midwest. The indications are, however, that much the 
same state of affairs exists at most other large universities. 

The supervision of doctoral candidates is a thankless task. Except 
perhaps for the officially designated graduate advisers in each department, 
faculty members generally carry full teaching loads with little or no 
regard to the time they spend attending pre-doctoral examinations or 
supervising and reading dissertations. The supervision of dissertation 
work is time-consuming. The members of the dissertation committee 
must not only read the dissertation one, two, and even more times, but 
also work closely with the student in planning it and putting it together. 
This will often include a considerable amount of time spent in helping 
the student to express himself. To devote twenty-five to thirty hours to 
planning and reading a one-hundred-page dissertation is not uncommon. 


Rosert Ferser is research professor in the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, and professor of economics, at the University of Illinois. 
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When we consider that dissertations in many social-science departments 
run into hundreds of pages, the task of the adviser becomes a Herculean 
one. Since this work is not distributed uniformly within a faculty, but 
of necessity falls primarily on the senior staff members, not only are 
serious inequities produced from the point of view of the individual, but 
in one way or another the institution itself is bound to suffer because of 
the pressure placed on its key individuals. 

The student today is as much at the mercy of his dissertation com- 
mittee as an apprentice in the Middle Ages was subject to the whims and 
caprices of the master craftsman. In the course of writing his doctoral 
dissertation, he often encounters unfair treatment at the hands of his 
supervisors. In some cases, this mistreatment occurs through no fault of 
the adviser; he may be too overburdened with work to give the student 
the necessary attention. In other cases, however, he is guilty of neglect. 


FOR the purpose of considering corrective measures, let us classify the 
abuses to which the adviser may subject the student into three broad 
categories. First is neglect of the welfare of the student. Failure to 
read and return the draft of a dissertation within a reasonable period of 
time is the most common form of neglect. The out-of-town student, 
who is unable to call periodically on the members of his dissertation 
committee and remind them of the time that has elasped since they 
received the latest draft, is particularly handicapped by unwarranted 
delay. The writer could cite instances in which a dissertation was in the 
hands of the committee longer than the time spent in writing it, not 
because the committee members had numerous reservations about it or 
extraordinary suggestions for its revision, but because too many of them 
look upon a dissertation as something to be put aside until other things 
are done. 

Another form of neglect can best be defined as unwillingness to safe- 
guard the interests of the student. For example, a student at a leading 
university who had had a dissertation outline accepted dropped in to 
consult with the members of his committee. One committee member 
told him: 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t see you right now. I’m leaving for Europe 
next week for three months, and I will be very busy all this week.” 

“But,” the student replied, “I should like to start work on my dis- 
sertation. Shall I begin without first consulting you?” 

“No,” said the professor, “you should consult with all the members 
of your committee before starting work.” Then he shut the door in the 
student’s face. 

Despite this incident, the committee chairman was most reluctant to 
replace the committee member in question and did nothing about it. 
One can sympathize with his reluctance to act; few people will risk the 
enmity of an influential senior faculty member simply to right a wrong 
done a student. Therein lies a basic weakness of the system. 
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A second abuse arises from arbitrary decisions made by a dissertation 
adviser. Such decisions are most common when an adviser who is not 
well informed on the subject of a dissertation feels impelled nevertheless 
to show his superior knowledge. The results can sometimes be rather 
ludicrous, as in the case of one foreign-born adviser who made a number 
of grammatical changes in a dissertation and urged the student to have 
it thoroughly edited. When the editing was finished, all the professor’s 
grammatical changes had been deleted. 

Personal animosity between student and faculty member also leads to 
arbitrary decisions. In one case, a department chairman, whom a 
doctoral candidate had found antagonistic to him from the beginning, 
refused to appoint a regular dissertation committee but insisted that the 
student write the dissertation anyway. When the first draft was sub- 
mitted, the chairman appointed a committee one at a time; that is, the 
second committee member was not appointed until the first one had 
finished reading the dissertation, and so on. This slowdown resulted in 
the loss of several months’ time. 

A third type of abuse to which the doctoral candidate may be sub- 
jected results from conflicts among the members of a dissertation com- 
mittee. Most committee members want the dissertation to incorporate 
some pet approach or theory. When they have opposing views on the 
subject of a particular dissertation, the candidate is likely to emerge from 
the fray better qualified to become an arbitrator than anything else. The 
writer is acquainted with one case in which committee members disagreed 
regarding revisions so sharply and irreconcilably that the student had 
still not received his degree eleven years after he submitted his dissertation! 

In many instances, the candidate has clear grounds for appealing to 
higher authorities against such arbitrary or prejudicial actions. It is a 
rare case, however, in which this is done—partly because of skepticism 
that anything would be accomplished and partly because of fear of 
retaliation by the committee members. The fact is that the treatment 
of the candidate is entirely up to the discretion of the members of his 
dissertation committee. 


MANY of the inequities which the graduate students and the faculty 
suffer can be traced to the nature of the system itself. Conflicts between 
the members of a dissertation committee could be quickly resolved if the 
system of administering the degrees provided machinery for dealing with 
them. An overload of dissertation assignments could be avoided if work 
ceilings were imposed. Precious time and eyesight could be conserved 
if long, rambling dissertations running into hundreds of pages were 
prohibited, or at least discouraged, by the system. Abuses of all types, 
indeed, can be traced to the system, or rather to the absence of it, for we 
have in education today as many different systems of administering higher 
degrees as there are universities granting them—not to mention differences 
among departments within the same university. 
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The only similarity among the systems is their objective—to grant 
higher degrees. The implementation of this aim differs in almost all 
respects—requirements for admission to candidacy, size and type of 
dissertation committee, nature and form of the doctoral examination, 
course and residence requirements. Some systems are more considerate 
than others of faculty members; some are more considerate of students. 
Some have rigid requirements for the degree; others have not. The 
widely differing standards under which the degree is granted lay it open 
to the most serious criticism. 

This criticism applies particularly to doctoral dissertations. In some 
institutions requirements are rigidly high; in others, the emphasis is on 
the length of the dissertation and the fulfillment of residence requirements 
rather than on quality. Thus the training of doctoral students differs 
so widely from school to school that a graduate with a Master’s or even 
a Bachelor’s degree from one school may be better equipped in his field 
than a graduate with a Ph.D. degree from another. Since this is common 
knowledge, employers of graduates pay at least as much attention to the 
name of the school as to the degrees held. 


THE suggestions for reform set forth in this paper follow a middle-of-the- 
road policy the aim of which is to eliminate the most glaring inequities in 
administering the Ph.D. degree while operating within the framework of 
the existing system. This is not to deny that more drastic changes might 
well be considered. In particular, the question could be raised whether 
for most purposes the Ph.D. dissertation may not be a waste of time. 
Since, as it is presently constituted, it is meant to be primarily a piece of 
research, and since most people receiving the degree go into teaching and 
are not likely to undertake research, there would seem to be a legitimate 
place for a degree intermediate between the M.A. and the Ph.D. to provide 
the union card for teaching. For such a degree, teaching experience or 
additional credits could be substituted for the dissertation. However, 
prospects for so drastic a change are not bright, and there is no doubt 
that attention should be given to discovering ways and means of improving 
the administration of the present system. 

Most important to the faculty member is to find some means of 
avoiding an overload of graduate-student supervision, particularly in 
connection with the dissertation, and of securing compensation for the 
performance of supervisory work through an adjustment in his teaching 
schedule. There are several ways of accomplishing these purposes. A 
certain amount of dissertation supervision might be established as equiva- 
lent to a unit of teaching instruction. The instructor’s total teaching 
load could be expressed in the common denominator of, say, credit-hours. 
A ceiling could then be established on the total number of credit-hours 
assigned to any one instructor. Under such a system, any faculty member 
receiving an increasingly heavy load of dissertation work would have his 
regular teaching hours reduced correspondingly. 
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In some cases, a ceiling on credit-hours might not be in the best 
interest of the university, for its imposition would be likely to result in a 
drastic curtailment of the teaching activities of the leading members of 
the faculty, since they are the ones most likely to bear the brunt of 
graduate supervision. From the viewpoint of attracting students to the 
university through course offerings, this would not be a desirable state of 
affairs. Hence, relaxation of the rule or exceptions to it might serve the 
interests of the university best. 

However, the faculty member for whom an exception was made would 
be left where he started: overloaded, under great pressure, and with little 
or no time to write or keep up with his field. It would seem only fair to 
provide additional salary in such cases—say at a stipulated rate for each 
equivalent credit-hour in excess of the ceiling. The work of supervising 
dissertations should be taken into account specifically in considering 
salary adjustments. Equating supervision with courses taught would 
provide for time spent but not for the type of work. Since supervision 
of a dissertation requires more effort and original thinking than teaching 
the same course over and over, attention to the number of dissertations 
supervised in making salary adjustments would not be unwarranted. 

Limiting the length of the dissertation would also lighten the burden 
of members of a dissertation committee. Most dissertations need not 
exceed one hundred pages; in many fields, they can be kept within half 
that length. There is no logical reason why some such limitation should 
not be standard practice. The purpose of the dissertation, after all, is 
to demonstrate the candidate’s proficiency in his chosen field. This 
means that he should learn the techniques of research, do a competent 
job of analyzing or compiling a body of information, and present it in 
acceptable form. Whether or not he can expand his material into a work 
the size of Gone with the Wind is entirely irrelevant. 

A final suggestion is that doctoral candidates be required to demon- 
strate that they have learned to write their native language with a fair 
degree of competence. At present, many dissertation advisers devote a 
great deal of time to correcting grammatical errors. This should not be 
necessary. It seems to the writer that the language requirements for 
higher degrees are misdirected. We insist that the candidate master 
two foreign languages, but we ignore the fact that in far too many cases 
he has not mastered the language in which he is to do his writing. 


ADEQUATE consideration of a student’s rights might be assured by the 
following innovations. 

First, a provision similar to that governing the action of the President 
of the United States in considering bills passed by Congress might be 
adopted for expediting decisions regarding the dissertation. If the 
President fails to act on a bill within ten days, it becomes a law without 
his signature. So a fixed time limit, say one month, could be set for the 
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reading of a dissertation by faculty advisers. If the dissertation had not 
been returned to the student by the end of that period, it would be con- 
sidered automatically accepted. Possibly this arrangement could be 
qualified by a provision for deferring a decision if the student were given 
notice in writing, within the specified period, of reservations about the 
dissertation expressed by the committee, and preparations were made for 
early consideration of them. 

Second, avoidance of arbitrary decisions of dissertation advisers is 
more difficult to ensure. One safeguard would seem to lie in providing 
the student with readily available channels for requesting a change in 
his dissertation committee, and in furnishing those responsible for effecting 
changes with a set of general rules to guide them. Two authorities within 
a university might be empowered to handle such matters: first, the dean 
or department head—that is, whoever appoints the dissertation committee; 
and second, an all-university committee on graduate-student grievances. 
All-university committees already exist in most places for faculty griev- 
ances; there is no reason why similar committees should not be set up to 
take care of student grievances. The candidate would have the right 
to appear before either authority or any of its members to discuss the 
actions of his dissertation advisers. Either authority could investigate 
the treatment of a candidate on his request, or, in the case of the dean or 
department head, on his own initiative. 

Rules that might govern the activities of these bodies in such cases 
are exemplified by the following: 

1. A grievance should be investigated and reported upon within one 
month of the time it is presented. The candidate should be informed 
of the nature of the report and have an opportunity to discuss it 
with the authority to which he presented his grievance. 

. Removal of a faculty member from a dissertation committee by the 
dean or department head should be mandatory when either authority 
finds reason to doubt that the candidate was treated fairly. 


Finally, if the candidate were still not satisfied that he was receiving 
fair treatment (which is not improbable, considering that deans and 
members of grievance committees have to live with their fellow faculty 
members), he would have the right to appeal his case to a national board 
of review. One of the functions of this board would be to investigate 
cases and report on them to all the member institutions. The board 
would have no authority to compel action, but publicizing the issue might 
well bring it about.! These suggestions favor the candidate, but, viewed 
within the general framework of student-faculty relations, they merely 
attempt to correct an existing imbalance. Heretofore the scales have 
been tipped in favor of the faculty. 


1Probably, very few cases would be brought before such a body, for its very existence would be 
likely to ensure fair treatment. Neither the faculty member nor the student would want to risk 
the publicity attendant upon the issuance of a widely circulated report containing an unfavorable 
interpretation of his point of view. 
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TWO steps might be taken to improve the professional caliber of recipients 
of doctoral degrees. One rather obvious step is more standardization of 
the requirements for the degree in each subject. Considerable progress 
in this direction can be made by imposing minimum requirements with 
respect to major and minor fields and by using discretion in establishing 
prescribed and elective courses, selecting the members of dissertation 
committees, setting up rules for dissertations, and related matters. The 
leading professional organization in the field or the proposed national 
board of review would probably be the most appropriate agency for 
establishing criteria. 

With such a system in operation, the student would have to meet 
approximately the same minimum requirements for the degree regardless 
of the university he attended, and the standards for the degree would 
thus be raised. This first step would provide the student with a minimum 
amount of training but would not alter the quality of the training. Differ- 
ences in the quality of instruction will persist so long as more than one 
person teaches a particular course. To minimize the effect of these 
differences on the caliber of graduates produced is the objective of the 
second step. 

It is proposed in this step that a national board review a certain 
number of dissertations accepted each year in partial fulfillment of the 
Ph.D. degree by each university in every subject. Small schools, say 
those granting fewer than eight or nine Ph.D. degrees a year in a field, 
would submit all dissertations; large schools would submit a random 
selection. Each dissertation would be reviewed by two or more members 
of the board (excluding those from the university concerned) and rated 
satisfactory or substandard. A university would be notified of the rating 
given to each of its dissertations. In addition, the board would issue, 
annually or biennially, a national report listing the proportion of disser- 
tations accepted by each university in the preceding year that were rated 
substandard. 

The national board of review would have no authority over the 
acceptance of a dissertation or over a university’s rules. The granting 
of the degree would still be up to the university; in fact, the national 
board of review would not pass on the dissertation until after the candidate 
had received the degree. The sole function of the board would be to 
keep the university informed of the specific areas and fields in which its 
standards for the dissertation were below the desired level, and to let the 
profession and the public know which universities were lax in maintaining 
standards for the Ph.D. degree.* 

A board of review would be established in each major subject-area 
composed of six to ten representatives from institutions offering the 


2This board could also function as a force for raising dissertation standards even further. Thus 
a third classification of degrees might be employed, namely, “highly staisfactory.” In its annual 
report the board — then also provide a separate listing of those universities which had, say, two- 
thirds or more of their dissertations in a subject classified in this category. Somewhat the same 
function the Ford Foundation fulfills in the area of business could be performed by establishing 
awards for outstanding dissertations. 
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degree in that area and participating in the plan. No university could be 
represented by more than one member, and representatives would rotate 
among universities. They could be appointed under the auspices of the 
leading professional association in the field or by a committee composed of 
members of the universities involved. In either case, consideration should 
be given to securing adequate representation from the various areas of 
specialization within each subject. The cost of such an operation could 
be borne by the participating universities. Expenses would include 
remunerating university representatives for time spent in serving as board 
members, and contributing to the maintenance of a central office for each 
board, or, perhaps, for boards in related fields. A central office could be 
financed by a contribution from each participating university, the amount 
varying with the number of degrees granted in the preceding year. 

The advantage of this procedure is that it would give some assurance, 
though no guarantee, that the caliber of doctoral dissertations would be 
maintained at a certain minimum level. Its disadvantage would be that 
it would create some administrative problems and might arouse fear of 
outside dictation as the result of pressure exerted by public opinion. A 
certain amount of such pressure is, however, clearly desirable as part of 
the program to maintain a high level of excellence, and it would diminish 
with time as the universities concerned raised their standards for the 
doctorate. 
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Short Contributions 


The Academic Atmosphere of the Panjab 


The news of Prime Minister Nehru’s celebrating his seventy-first 
birthday at Dehra Dun has recalled a story of professorial.lapses which 
my husband and I heard at the University of the Panjab in Hoshiarpur. 
Late one afternoon as we sat taking tea with half-a-dozen colleagues from 
the English Department at the spacious Civil Rest House, we heard 
about an erratic Lahore professor of many years ago who was so absent- 
minded that he often failed to show up for lectures. When he did arrive, 
he sometimes continued lecturing for three or four hours straight. He 
commuted to Lahore from a small village, and when on one occasion he 
neglected to attend his lectures for several weeks, word got around that 
he had forgotten to get off the train and had gone on to the terminus at 
Dehra Dun, where, alas, the forest was full of tigers that were no respecters 
of learning. Soon afterward, gossip drifted back to the University that 
he had been seen astride a tiger! Fearing for his sanity as well as his 
safety, several of his Lahore colleagues rode to Dehra Dun and took up a 
protected position in the forest to watch. After six or seven hours they 
heard a familiar voice shouting, “Hurry up! Get along there! Laggard! 
Blockhead!’ Soon the professor shot into view riding a tiger as if it 
had been a horse and whipping it vigorously with a snake! Even if the 
old Indian adage “He who rides a tiger cannot dismount” was not refuted, 
the flamboyant professor, who at last seemed to have found his vocation, 
clearly did not wish to dismount, and his timid colleagues stole back in 
envious chagrin to their classrooms at Lahore. Does the popularity of 
this tale mean that the Panjab professors are sick of their jobs? On the 
contrary! 

We have seldom met a keener, more alert group than the men and 
women from several departments who attended our lectures, invited us 
to their homes, and came to share our teas and dinners in the wide- 
verandaed Rest House. Their mental clarity will always be symbolized 
for us by our first clear sunrise in the Panjab, which we enjoyed from the 
windows of a second-class railway coach as we steamed into Hoshiarpur. 
Slowly the graceful, ten-foot, plumed reeds which bordered the track had 
become more and more distinct as behind them the colors changed from 
gray to orange to blue. Away to the north appeared the lower Himalayas, 
tipped with white and crystal clear. The nights, too, in this far-northern 
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state of India were sparkling, and the heavens filled with thousands of 
brilliant stars. Even the flashing wings of green parrots and of brick-red, 
white, and black Indian magpies, as we sat on the veranda and conferred 
with students and instructors, seemed more jewel clear than they would 
have farther to the south. 

Perhaps the most memorable of our dinners with faculty members was 
one in which among our “guests” was the graying Professor of Zoology, 
an eminent cytologist, who had recently returned from an international 
conference in Britain. Professionally, he was responsible for having 
built up the extensive laboratories and the small but bulging museum of 
his department from nothing since the Partition of 1947, which left the 
original University of the Panjab in Lahore, Pakistan. During the past 
eight years, members of his department had published 153 scientific 
papers—a very respectable record, even for a much larger college. But 
the Professor’s second love was the Bhagavad-Gita, which late in life he 
had memorized in the original Sanskrit, and which he repeated to himself 
in its entirety once every day, meditating upon its profundities. He had 
quoted appropriate passages at the end of my afternoon lecture on 
“Emerson as Creative Skeptic” and had by means of these underscored 
the main points, which he had understood, he said, in spite of my 
“American pronunciation.” After dinner we were joined by a student 
and a professor from the Music Department, and the Zoology Professor 
recited the twelfth chapter of the Gita (entitled “Worship of the Personal 
Lord is Better than Meditation on the Absolute’), accompanied by the 
droning bass of the plucked tambour. The Sanskrit itself is musical, and 
he interpolated skillfully not only a poetic translation but also a moving 
and equally poetic exposition of each four or five lines, such as those in 
which Krishna says, ‘““The Yogi who is ever content, self-controlled, un- 
shakable in determination, with mind and understanding given up to 
Me—he, My devotee, is dear to Me.” This experience was the closest 
we ever came to the enjoyment and inspiration which millions of thought- 
ful Indians over the centuries must have known as they sat at the feet of 
their gurus and listened to the words of Lord Krishna, both recited and 
expounded. 

Some departments of Panjab University have already moved to new 
quarters in the planned state capital of the Panjab at Chandigarh, but 
the English Department and a few others still occupy the old buildings 
at Hoshiarpur, to which the Indian part of the University was transferred 
at the time of the partition of the subcontinent. These buildings date 
from 1927, and were enlarged by the addition of two wings in tg50. This 
far to the north, gardens can be cultivated quite as effectively as on the 
high plateau of Mysore in the south: the Panjab University campus 
contains a modest botanical garden as well as one devoted entirely to 
roses, which are at their best in March. A unique feature, and one 
which simply flows into the surrounding trees and shrubbery, is an out- 
door amphitheater of brick at the back of whose stage is a sturdy and 
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graceful jujube thorn, tree (Zizyphus jujube) which serves as a permanent 
and easily adaptable piece of scenery. This facilitates the production of 
Shakespearian works and Sanskrit and modern Indian dramas, in which a 
tree or garden often plays an important part. Between the edge of the 
raised stage and the first row of seats is a kind of moat in which lotus 
flowers flourish and provide glowing footlights for the daytime per- 
formances. 

During our week at Hoshiarpur, the English Department fulfilled its 
promise to make the best possible use of our time. We delivered eleven 
lectures—on American authors (Emerson, Eliot, Poe, Melville, James, 
Hemingway) as well as American universities, Indian women, and our 
impressions of India. We spoke one morning, too, at the Dayanand 
Anglo Vedic College, an affiliated institution, where the boys were crowded 
into a large lecture hall, a double row of them standing around a low 
‘balcony above framed pictures of great men and their inspiring words. 
Our audiences back at University College, as at other universities, in- 
cluded both graduate and undergraduate students plus the staff. After 
a series of penetrating questions from the floor, including those of his wife 
and colleague, the young Cambridge Ph.D. who chaired the Eliot lecture 
made extremely perceptive comments and showed his familiarity with 
the most recent English and American criticism of Eliot. In fact, we 
were often embarassed to admit that we had not read the latest issue of 
the Times Literary Supplement or Encounter, and conveniently blamed 
this on our peripatetic life in India. Another lecture chairman said we 
had given our audiences “a mental shake-up” which took them out of 
“the monotony of their lives.” He also demonstrated that the British 
tradition of punning has not died in India when he reminded the audience 
that the Marshalls were laying down the law about Henry James at the 
same time that a far more sinister martial law was being handed down in 
neighboring Pakistan by one Ayub Khan. 

On one of our free mornings, we were taken on a tour of the Vedic 
Institute, which contains one of those typically Indian collections accumu- 
lated by scholars dedicated to extensive and painstaking investigation of 
texts and to the publication of the results of long philological research. 
Looking at the impressive shelves of their publications as well as at the 
series of “Studies in English Literature” published by the Panjab Uni- 
versity, Americans cannot help contrasting this respectable scholarly 
work produced on a shoestring budget with the product of American 
university presses, beset with financial difficulties and requiring a much 
longer time to see a publication through. There may be little prestige 
value for a Westerner in having a book published in India, but he can much 
more easily see himself in print there than in the West and experience 
the resulting pride or chagrin. First-year graduate students in a Calcutta 
class of ours had almost all published at least one volume of Bengali 
verse or literary criticism. The Panjab University is now beginning a 
new series, “Studies in American Literature,” to which Indian and foreign 
scholars will contribute. 
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At the Institute we had a long and fascinating conversation with the 
Director, who described the Institute’s principal project, the preparation 
of a concordance for the Vedic hymns, the oldest scriptures of Hinduism, 
which were being chanted in India at least a thousand years before 
Christ. Walking from his office along the wide balcony and across to 
the small, bare, but airy cubicles in which the sadhu-scholars worked, 
with a view of green trees in the foreground and the bright Himalayas on 
the horizon, we felt sorry that our scholarly equipment had not fitted us 
to settle down here and lend a hand. 

The Director’s immediate concern was with the etymology of “protect” 
and “money.” He had found, in the first instance, that long before the 
prefix “pro-” and the Latin root “tegere,”’ there had been a Persian word 
“protec,” from which he was trying to work out the derivation. “Money” 
he discovered somehow to have connections with the word “rik” or “‘rig,”” 
meaning stanza, the result of which research, if he could establish it, 
would be to show that Rig-Veda should be translated “Wisdom Riches” 
rather than “Wisdom Stanzas.”” As he showed us the simple presses 
and the book room and gave us several publications, we recalled a similar 
tour in the previous year through the unbelievably crowded yet orderly 
quarters of the Oriental Institute in Baroda, home of the Gaekwad’s 
“Oriental Series,” where scholars were engaged in collating fourteen texts 
of the Ramayana in order to arrive at a definitive edition. Already they 
had printed the first volume, containing the first parvo or canto; there 
were not more than three lines of text to a page, the rest being notes on 
variant readings, not only from Sanskrit editions but from famous Hindi, 
Nepali, and Marathi translations. 

On a subsequent trip by car seventy-eight miles to the east to visit 
the new university buildings at Chandigarh, we stopped for tea at the 
Government College at Rupar, and were surprised to discover that all 
the instructors were wearing black gowns over their tweed jackets or 
business suits. For a while we seemed to be breathing the air of Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, but when we saw, on leaving Rupar, a mound where 
recent excavations have revealed nine successive civilizations dating back 
to §s0co B.c. (centuries older than the discoveries at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro), our pleasant contact with the Panjab’s own clear intel- 
lectual tradition was quickly re-established. 

At the modernistic Administration Building of the new university 
in Le Corbusier’s planned city, we were invited to have tea around the 
Board Table with the Vice-Chancellor, his Registrar, and the heads of 
several departments, who suspended their weighty deliberations in order 
to set us at ease by discussing America and American literature. The 
Vice-Chancellor, a distinguished botanist who had recently returned from 
a conference of Commonwealth vice-chancellors in Montreal, is sympa- 
thetic to the introduction of American literature into the English curricu- 
lum, and plans are going ahead for the inclusion of a “paper” or course in 
that subject. 

This interest in America extends all up and down the social scale, as 
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we learned the next day when the Sikh driver of the high-slung station 
wagon which the university put at our disposal explained to us, largely 
with the help of the English department’s peon as interpreter, that he 
would like to go to America—the dream of Sikhs all over India, especially 
with the example of California’s Representative Dalip Singh Saund before 
them. When we explained that he would first of all need to learn English, 
he appeared at our very next lecture in a long tweed coat (donned for the 
occasion over his khaki shirt and trousers) and sat in the back row, 
watching intently everything. that went on and trying desperately to 
understand the discussion of an American author in the American-English 
language. 

We left the Panjab regretfully, for there was much to attract us to 
this group of scholars and teachers, whose breadth of interests and 
impressive work in their own fields provided such a congenial atmosphere 
of academic fellowship, and from whom, had we stayed, we might have 
learned much more than we did in a brief week. 

Marcaret Witey Marsuatt, Brooklyn College 


The Language Requirement for the Doctorate 


Some months ago, Dean J. P. Elder, of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, reported the results of a survey of attitudes toward 
doctoral instruction held by men who had received the Ph.D. degree at 
Harvard between 1950 and 1954.! The report contained a number of inter- 
esting and valuable findings. This paper is concerned with one of these: 
the finding that men who had taken the doctorate in the social sciences 
(economics, government, history, and social relations) made very little 
use of foreign languages after completion of the degree. “One half of 
the men in this area reveal that they use their frst foreign language either 
only rarely or not at all. As for the second, this fares even worse.” 
About one-fourth of the men suggested that language requirements be 
eliminated, and another 34 per cent recommended that the requirement 
be reduced to only one language.? 

Dean Elder’s report also disclosed that a sizable proportion of the 
1,165 respondents believed that the language requirement should be 
raised. This view was expressed by 32 per cent in the natural sciences, 
38 per cent in the social sciences, and 48 per cent of those in the humanities. 
The conflicting opinions of respondents who are of the opinion that the 
requirement should be reduced or eliminated and those who believe that 
it should be raised indicate that the question merits examination. The 


1A Criticism of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College,” Newsletter, Harvard Foundation for Advanced Study and Research (Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts), September 30, 1958. The author of this paper received the Ph.D. degree in sociology at 
Harvard prior to the period covered by Dean Elder’s survey. Both before and since receiving his 
degree he has devoted considerable time to the study of languages and to teaching and research in 
foreign countries. 
id., P. 3- 
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considerable number of papers which have appeared on the subject since 
the Second World War suggests that many faculty members, both inside 
and outside language departments, are concerned with the question. 

Dean Elder declared himself to be puzzled by the strong opposition 
of social scientists to language requirements. His view is expressed, in 
part, as follows: “Just as no student of ancient philosophy is content 
with Jowett but wants to see Plato’s Greek for himself—these are not 
matters of the precision perhaps found in works on Natural Science—so 
surely the good social scientist presumably wishes to check again and 
again with the original text . . .” [italics supplied].* This statement 
implies that language ability will be used for one purpose by the natural 
scientist and for another by the philosopher, which is doubtless correct. 
For while the philosopher may eschew Jowett in favor of Plato’s Greek, 
the physicist certainly does not use his linguistic ability to read Aristotle, 
Lucretius, or Galileo in the original. He devotes himself to recent publi- 
cations. Likewise, most sociologists today are devoting themselves to 
empirical studies; but in these efforts there is little dependence upon 
current European studies. Between the two world wars there was a 
dearth of sociological work in Europe; since the Second World War there 
has been some evidence of renaissance, but the volume of work is not 
impressive. 

As pointed out, Dean Elder mentions two different uses to which 
foreign-language knowledge is put by the philosopher and the social 
scientist, neither of which is important to many sociologists today. But 
are these the only reasons for language study? For the majority of 
sociologists (also for economists and political scientists, I suspect), 
another reason may be more important, although it has been overlooked, 
apparently because our requirements for the doctorate are inherited from 
a day when universities were isolated, people traveled little, and scholarly 
study was based principally upon reading. 

The work of a social scientist today requires doing as well as reading; 
that is, it involves the collection and analysis of empirical data. For 
these activities, study of the classic works of Durkheim, Weber, and Pareto 
is important as a background. But of even greater moment is an under- 
standing of the concrete situation facing the research man. Possibly the 
greatest obstacle to understanding is ethnocentrism—we are all so centered 
in our own customs that we do not perceive objectively our own culture 
(which is usually regarded as natural and good) or other cultures (which 
may be regarded as strange and undesirable). Perhaps the best treat- 
ment for ethnocentrism is immersion of the patient in another culture. 
This requires that he learn the language of a foreign area and acquire 
a comprehensive knowledge of the history, institutions, and customs of 
the people inhabiting it—a composite which is currently referred to as 
area study. 

There is evidence that foreign languages are used differently by persons 

*Tbid., p. 4. 
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in different disciplines and probably by different persons in the same 
discipline. It is clear that the nineteenth-century requirement of a 
reading knowledge of French and German is not well suited to many 
twentieth-century situations. The facts indicate a need, not for a general 
tightening or relaxing of the language requirement, but rather for the 
provision of alternatives from which the graduate student may select, 
subject to the approval of his faculty. For the specialist in ancient 
history, a reading knowledge of Latin and Greek (even though the reading 
is slow) may be a reasonable requirement. For the physicist (according 
to a professor of physics), ability to comprehend meaning is more im- 
portant than proficiency in rendering a literal translation. 

There is a tendency for present-day sociologists to be either empirical 
or theoretical, the empiricists being much more numerous. For the 
theoretically inclined, a reading knowledge of two or more languages may 
be a sound requirement. The empirical sociologist, however, will find 
more valuable a working knowledge of one language, together with a 
knowledge of the history, institutions, and customs of the people who 
speak it. 

The proposal that a thorough knowledge of one language is better 
than a superficial knowledge of two is not novel. Ina recent publication, 
James B. Conant states that “the main purpose of studying a foreign 
language is to obtain something approaching a mastery of that language. 
And by a mastery is surely meant the ability to read the literature pub- 
lished in the language and, in the case of a modern language, to converse 
with considerable fluency and accuracy with an inhabitant of the country 
in question.” Conant, of course, was not writing of study at the level 
of the doctorate, but it would appear unreasonable to expect from high- 
school students a higher level of linguistic performance than is required of 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree. 

The value of area study in developing objectivity and insight has 
been mentioned. There is an additional practical value. International 
meetings are increasing in number. Visiting scholars, professors, and 
specialists have increased a hundred fold since the Second World War, 
and there is no present prospect of a return to the status quo ante. Be- 
latedly, our government has learned how ethnocentric is our population, 
how provincial and monolingual are our foreign agents.° 

The need tor scholars with area training is emphasized in the following 
statement: 


. We must apply a sounder type of scholarship to China even before 
current events on the mainland can be analyzed. To keep our under- 
standing of China rooted in ignorance would be sheer folly. Yet to 
change this situation will require arduous toil by many careful students. 


*The American High School Today (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 19 s9), Pp. 69. 


Recently the President of the United States was surprised to find that 50 per cent ‘of all oreign- 
service officers and 7o per cent of those entering the foreign service had no speaking knowledge of any 
foreign language. See “Foreign Service Woes,” by James Reston, New York Times, March 19, 
1958, p. 14, col. 1. 
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If these and similar efforts with regard to Russia, Latin America, 
Africa and the Middle East are not made, no generation of qualified 
specialists will emerge to conduct successful diplomacy; business men 
will be unable to command sufficient understanding of foreign cultures 
to carry out successful economic competition; and no skilled operatives 
will come forward to spread information among the sensitive peoples 
of the world.® 


There will doubtless be opposition to the proposal that area study be 
used as a method of fulfilling the language requirement. Though some 
objections may have no support except tradition, two would appear to 
have a basis in fact. The first of these is the objection that area programs 
have been tried and have not gained much acceptance—presumably 
because graduates of these programs do not fit into any of the recognized 
academic departments. This objection will lose force if the student takes 
his degree in a recognized field and adopts an area study as a minor. 

The second objection is that one cannot gain mastery of a foreign 
language or understanding of a foreign culture while residing in the United 
States. This argument has much validity. However, it is certain that 
with proper instruction one can develop in this direction and be well 
prepared to live in the area and use the language. Also, wich an increasing 
number of fellowships and internships, it seems likely that many able 
students will have an opportunity to spend time in the area studied either 
before or after completion of the doctorate. It can be expected that in 
the future our government will wish to offer special foreign-study fellow- 
ships to students who have completed area minors in connection with their 
graduate work. 

Thus, there is convincing evidence that foreign languages may be 
used for different purposes in the various fields of study. The extent and 
nature of these different uses should be studied, and the language require- 
ment adjusted to serve the purpose to which it will probably be put. 
For students in the social sciences, it appears that mastery of one language, 
together with study of the area in which the language is used, is an alter- 
native to the present language requirement for the doctorate which 
should be made available. 

Joun B. Knox, University of Tennessee 

Letter to the Editor, by George Macklin Wilson, New York Times, May 26, 1959, P- 34, Col. 6. 
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Editorial 
The Editor Resigns 


With the December, 1960, issue, the JourNAL or HicHER EpucaTIon 
will have completed thirty-one years of publication. For more than 
half of those years—seventeen, to be exact—its direction has been in the 
competent hands of Roscoe H. Eckelberry. Since he took up his duties 
as editor in 1943, under the difficult circumstances created by our entry 
into the Second World War, he has continued the literary tradition of the 
Journat and remained faithful to the high standards set for it at its 
inception by W. H. Charters and upheld through a long period of tireless 
and enlightened service by Josephine H. MacLatchy. 

In the Introduction to Atlantic Harvest, Ellery Sedgwick writes that 
“the editor’s shadow should rest squarely on his magazine.” The shadow 
of Roscoe Eckelberry has fallen upon the Journat or HicHER Epucation. 
His native sense of balance and restraint, and, above all, his personal 
integrity have been evident in its pages. Another quality should be 
added to that list. Along with strong persuasions, he has had a large 
measure of humility. As he wrote in his first Journat editorial, he 
welcomed criticism, not for “love of argument for its own sake, but on the 
conviction that intelligent discussion of important problems from different 
points of view is an indispensable means of progress.” No critic was ever 
denied a hearing in the Journat. 

Finally, Mr. Eckelberry believed in the Journat. Into the support 
of that belief he has put all the effort, the experience, and the vision at 
his command. Throughout his editorial career he has guarded zealously 
the position of the Journat as an independent national magazine, free 
from the domination of any one group, and enhanced its reputation as 
an open forum in which the widest range of academic voices can be heard. 

Mr. Eckelberry resigned from his editorial post in order to devote 
more time to working in a field in which he has long been active, nationally 
as well as locally: education in the conservation of natural resources. He 
was one of the original members of the National Committee on Policies 
in Conservation Education, started by the Izaak Walton League, which 
in 1952 became the Conservation Education Association. He has been 
a member of the staff of the Conservation Laboratory since 1944, and was 
its director for seven years. At present, he is doing the preparatory work 
tor a book he will write on the history of the Muskingum Watershed 
400 
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Conservancy District. The staff members of oe Journat wish him 
every success in this enterprise. 

The new editor of the Journat is Robert D. Patton, professor of 
economics at Ohio State University. Mr. Patton has had wide experience 
in dealing with educational probiems in his active career as teacher and 
writer. He brings fresh outlooks, new approaches, and qualities of 
vigorous leadership to his task as editor of the Journat, and the staff 
looks forward with confidence to a period of continued prosperity under 
his able direction. 


E.C.R. 


A New Editor’s Soliloquy 


Old tasks have long since become routine. Routine implies action 
without the necessity of rethinking all that is done and why. Of new 
tasks these things are not true. _The comfort of routine is replaced by 
the uncertainty of what to do and when and why. Why should a sane 
individual who has found a rewarding comfort in more than three decades 
of contact with the varying personalities and problems of undergraduate 
and graduate students even consider an assigned duty as editor of a 
periodical such as the JourNAtL or HicHER EpucaTion? 

Perhaps the only answer to that question is the one that cannot be 
contemplated. But there is another answer. If one is not challenged by 
life, then he has not savored it. Is it a part of some natural order that 
as one’s years go up, his thought settles into the soft but restricting 
cocoon of silken-threaded routine? It has often been so, even mostly so. 
But is there any reason why it must be so? None is evident. The 
passing years of life, it has often been noted, bring the possibility of 
wisdom, if an individual has the potential of wisdom within him. Who 
can know that, even for himself, without trial? So life requires adventure, 
the exploration of new realms, and the undertaking of tasks which require 
continuous rethinking of the what and why. 

It is in this spirit that a new editor begins his tasks. He takes upon 
himself the mantle of editorial responsibility, not with the assurance 
that he can wear it well, but because of the challenge which the wearing 
will entail. What is this challenge? What kind of journal is the JournaL 
or HicHer Epucation? It is not the voice of a learned society whose 
members can supply it with enough significant material to make the 
editorial responsibility merely that of competent selection. Nor is it a 
proprietary sheet designed to inform, instruct, or entertain its readers, 
who are expected to pay the price of the service received. The readers 
of the Journat have never done that and probably never will. The 
Journa_ or HicHEerR EpucaTion may be a little of each of these types, but 
in its essence it is unique. In this complex world, it is the voice of a very 
special group of persons whom it is intended to inform, instruct, and 
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interest, if not entertain—those who are concerned with education at the 
highest levels. This group is composed of a multitude of subgroups 
embracing those in every special professional and scholarly field of teaching 
and research, including the administrators of these dual functions and 
those professionally concerned with the philosophy and technique of their 
performance. Sometimes the JourNAL may have been thought to be the 
voice of the latter subgroups alone, but it is not so and has never been so. 
It was not founded for a purpose so limited. 

Yet there is the problem of defining the actual and potential readership 
of the Journat. Of the tens of thousands of persons engaged in higher 
education in the United States and throughout the world, most, doubtless, 
identify themselves by their special fields as, for example, biologists, 
chemists, or historians rather than educators. This is an understandable 
development resulting from the growth and subdivision of scholarly 
fields. Yet none who so identify themselves are totally uninterested in 
communicating to others the thoughts and discoveries which their work 
brings them. In this respect, all scholars are teachers in one manner or 
another. It can be appreciated that those who consider their chief 
instrument of communication to be the journal of their learned society 
find some of the organizational problems of higher education peripheral 
to their own interests. Nonetheless, the more general problems of higher 
education as a dynamic and functional institution of modern society must 
be close to the heart of every scholar. The success of every special field 
depends upon the success of higher education as a whole. If adverse 
social forces act to inhibit one scholarly field, none can escape the blighting 
effects. 

These reflections aid in defining one large segment of editorial policy. 
Special interests must never engross the whole. Higher education is 
kaleidoscopic in its variety. All elements must be reflected, but each in 
due proportion. The center must always be the general or, at least, the 
widespread interest. But how discover the center? Each may easily 
feel that it is the area of his own occupancy. An experienced editor may 
indeed develop the capacity for sensing the general. But the danger of 
identifying the personal as the general would seem to make hobby-riding 
an ever present trap for unwary editors, even well-intentioned ones. Is 
there a way out? 

For one new editor, at least, the best way out seems to be to regard 
the editorial function of a journal such as the Journat or HicHer Epvu- 
CATION as one of mirroring the profession of higher education. To the 
most accurate image the editors can acquire, they, as trustees of the 
highest standards of the profession, are entitled to apply recognized rules of 
clear, well-organized thought, with verbal expression appropriate thereto. 
The subject-matter of published material should always have interest for at 
least recognizable segments of the academic community. In the aggre- 
gate, the Journax should seek to have the general image stand forth most 
prominently. Manuscripts of article length or less which meet these 
criteria are always welcomed. If submitted materials do not, in the 
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collective editorial view, provide a balanced image of higher education, 
manuscripts to round out the voids must be specifically sought. 

A concrete device to ensure editorial vitality is announced elsewhere 
in this issue, the new department to be called “Academic Round Table.” 
The modus operandi is described in the announcement. It is believed 
that, through the “Round Table,” the editors will steadily receive sug- 
gestions concerning the significant problems of higher education. Through 
contributions on the announced topics, we hope to get a sample of the 
thinking of many new readers, especially many young members of the 
teaching profession. We also hope that many established readers of the 
Journat will contribute to the “Round Table” and stimulate their col- 
leagues to do likewise. If the ‘““Round Table” can become solidly func- 
tional in this manner, the new editor can enjoy the comforting feeling 
that his academic colleagues will steer him in the right direction for a 


vital JouRNAL. 
R.D.P. 


Academic Round Table 


A new department in the Journat or HicHer Epucation, the 
“Academic Round Table,” will be inaugurated in the issue of January, 
1961. Since it is planned that it will operate differently from other 
departments, advance notice and explanation are necessary. The 


essential parts of the plan are as follows: 

The topic for the “Round Table” each month will be announced three 
months or more in advance. Topics will be chosen from those suggested 
by our readers, who are herewith invited to submit them. 

Contributions to the ‘Round Table” will be chosen for significance of 
ideas and clarity of presentation. Manuscripts should not exceed one 
thousand words in length. The deadline for a contribution to the “Round 
Table” of any month will be the fifteenth of the third month preceding. 

To inaugurate the “Round Table,” the editors announce the first 
three topics below. Until readers have had an opportunity to suggest 
topics and make contributions thereon, the editors will solicit contri- 
butions. As soon as possible, the ““Round Table” will embody only com- 
ment from readers on topics chosen by them. Readers who respond 
promptly will have the opportunity of participating in the January, 1961, 
“Round Table,” and, of course, thereafter. The first three topics, with 
suggestive questions pertinent to them, are as follows: 


January, 1961 
Teaching and research: Are they complementary or antagonistic? 


Must the good teacher also be engaged in research? 

Or do efforts spent on teaching and research compete for limited time 
and require different types of personality? 

Are the answers to the problem different for different fields? 
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February, 1961 
Should a national board of review be established to evaluate the 
quality of Ph.D. dissertations at various institutions? 


See “The Administration of the Ph.D. Degree,” by Robert Ferber, which 
appears on page 384 of this issue of the JouRNAL. 


March, 1961 
Is consolidation among textbook publishers a threat to authors? 


Has consolidation gone far enough to have become a serious matter? 

If it has, is freedom of expression restricted for potential authors, and 
freedom to read for students who might have profited from their 
writings? 

Have the university presses a place in textbook publishifig in the cur- 
rent state of the industry? 

D. P. 


JHE 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Ohio State University Press is happy to announce that for a 
limited time it is able to offer discerning readers a subscription to 


the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EpucaTION for one year (regular rate: $6.00), 


together with a copy of its recent publication American Higher Education 
in the 1960's (‘“‘Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series,” No. 32), by Robert J. 
Havighurst (list price: $2.50), at a combined rate of $7.50. 


Orders should be marked “special offer.”’ 
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The Reporter 


‘Tes Woodrow Wilson National Fel- 
lowship Foundation announcement of 
fellowship winners for 1960-61 has pro- 
vided evidence that graduation from 
a small college is not a handicap in 
national competitions for scholarships. 
One-fourth of the winners were grad- 
uated from colleges with enrollments 
of 1,200 or fewer. Of the 359 schools 
represented in the group of winners, 
143, or 40 per cent, were of this size. 
The relative success of the small col- 
leges was attributed to several factors: 
strict entrance requirements, greater 
emphasis on the liberal arts than on 
professional or pre-professional train- 
ing, and selection of students likely to 
go on to graduate training. 


Puanninc for the Midwest Program 
on Airborne Television Instruction has 
been proceeding during the summer. 
Area committees, composed of school 
and university administrators, educa- 
tional television representatives, and 
leaders of civic, professional, and other 
community groups, have been estab- 
lished to provide liaison between the 
central headquarters at Purdue Uni- 
versity and the schools and universities 
that will participate in the program. 
Selected TV teachers and specialists 
have prepared the courses which will 
be beamed to schools within a radius 
of one hundred fifty to two hundred 
miles from the airborne transmitter. 
Course subjects include foreign lan- 
guages, science, arithmetic, music, 
social studies, art, the humanities, and 
international relations for elementary- 


school, secondary-school, and college- 
level students. The courses have been 
recorded on video tape at television 
stations throughout the area. 

Workshops for classroom teachers 
and school administrators interested 
in the program for their schools were 
held during the summer at the 
eighteen colleges and universities in 
the area which will serve as resource 
institutions. 

Demonstration telecasts will com- 
mence in February, 1961, and con- 
tinue until June. The first full aca- 
demic year of television instruction 


will begin in September, 1961. 


Two hundred fellowships for grad- 


uate study in thirteen foreign coun- 
tries during the academic year 1961-62 
are being offered by foreign govern- 
ments and universities through the 
Institute of International Education. 
Stipends include tuition and varying 
amounts of maintenance funds at uni- 
versities in Austria, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Iran, Israel, 
Italy, Mexico, The Netherlands, Po- 
land, Sweden, and Switzerland. Stu- 
dents seeking Italian university awards 
or Austrian, Danish, French, German, 
Israeli, Italian, or Netherlands govern- 
ment awards may apply for a Ful- 
bright travel grant to supplement 
their scholarships. Two additional 
awards are available from an American 
foundation to finance study in any 
country in the Far East, South or 
Southeast Asia, and Africa. 

General eligibility requirements are 
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United States citizenship, a Bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent, language 
ability sufficient to carry on the pro- 
posed study, a good academic record, 
demonstrated capacity for independent 
study, and sound health. Preference 
will be given to applicants under 
thirty-five years of age who have not 
had extensive experience in foreign 
countries. Married persons are eli- 
gible for most of the fellowships, but 
no additional funds are awarded for 
dependents. Application forms may 
be obtained from the Institute of 
International Education, and must be 
submitted by November 1, 1960. 


“Toe American Institute of Biological 
Sciences has begun a program of 
translating and publishing seven Rus- 
sian journals in the field of biology. 
Translations of the following journals 
are currently being prepared: sections 
of Doklady on the biological sciences, 
the botanical sciences, and biochemis- 
try; Plant Physiology; Microbiology; 
Soviet Soil Science; and Entomological 
Review. Financial support from the 
National Science Foundation will make 
the journals available to individuals 
and libraries at a fraction of the cost 
of publication. 

It is hoped that the program will 
prevent duplication of research, fur- 
nish information about the work 
Soviet scientists are doing, and con- 
tribute to better international under- 
standing among scientists. ’ 


Bicur universities have initiated a 
co-operative program for the study of 
Italian language and literature which 
will revive the tradition of the wan- 
dering scholar. In order to offer 
specialized studies in a field in which 
distinguished professors are scattered 
throughout the country, Chicago, Cor- 
nell, Indiana, Michigan, Northwestern, 
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Pennsylvania, Syracuse, and Tulane 
have pooled their faculties and their 
research facilities. Students interested 
in participating in the program may 
make application to the first school 
at which they plan to work. They 
will then spend one year at each of 
three of the eight universities, and 
will receive their degrees from the 
schools which supervise the prepara- 
tion of their dissertations. Fellow- 
ships are available for highly quali- 
fied students. 


Sixry physicists from thirty-six col- 
leges and universities, professional 
organizations, and industry have es- 
tablished a Commission on College 
Physics to plan a co-ordinated pro- 
gram for the teaching of college physics 
throughout the United States. The 
Commission is calling upon the entire 
physics profession to help in the prep- 
aration of books, laboratory apparatus, 
demonstration equipment, and films. 
It is also organizing investigations of 
curriculums in physics, the training of 
physics teachers, and the development 
and distribution of laboratory supplies 
and apparatus. 


‘to Inter-university Committee on 
the Superior Student has received a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
which will permit an extension of its 
program until August, 1962. In addi- 
tion to its most important function as 
a consulting service to schools estab- 
lishing honors programs, the I.C.S.S. 
also publishes a monthly newsletter, 
operates an Honors Information Serv- 
ice, and sponsors regional conferences 
on honors. 

Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to submit 
items not exceeding two hundred words in length 
for “The Reporter.” Those which are of gen- 


eral interest will be ee with a caption and 
signature. They should deal with significant 


ideas, events, or experiences. 


Reviews 


Creativiry AND Its CuLTIVATION: 
ADDRESSES PRESENTED AT THE IN- 
TERDISCIPLINARY SYMPOSIA ON CRE- 
ATIVITY, MicHIGAN StaTE UNIVER- 
sity, edited by Harold H. Anderson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. xvi+293pp. $5.00. 

All but six of the fourteen contribu- 
tors to this collection, the major 
speakers at symposia held in 1957 
and 1958, are psychologists or psychi- 
atrists. Each was given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the subject in his 
own way, in the hope that definitions 
and criteria of creativity might be 
developed and that facilitating and 
disabling conditions might be dis- 
criminated, as a means of shaping and 


clarifying understanding of a difficult 
and important subject. 

Neither the organization of the 
project nor the choice of participants 
favored development of the most use- 


ful publication. The central defect 
of the book, adverse for every sort of 
reader, is that some of the contrib- 
utors understand creativity so little 
that they cannot discuss it effectually. 
The book cannot provide clear, de- 
pendable guidance for readers in need 
of an introduction to the subject, for 
they must struggle for enlightenment 
amid a profusion of ideas, many sound 
but very many unsound, which they 
are unprepared to question and evalu- 
ate. Their best beginning would be 
with the essay by the psychologist 
Ernest R. Hilgard, which is mainly a 
description of some more recent re- 
search. Mr. Hilgard writes of mat- 
ters he has considered closely and 


sensibly. Though the following essay, 
by Dean George D. Stoddard, is by 
no means so sound and clear in its 
treatment of creativity (far less so in 
the section on the “Graphic Arts’’), it 
indicates, on the whole, a fruitful 
approach to the problem of fostering 
creative behavior in children. Neither 
of these discussions will be of much use 
to specialists in the study of creativity, 
who will be looking for fresher mate- 
rial. They will find this book objec- 
tionable, I think, not because most of 
it fails to offer anything for them 
(there are other resources), but rather 
because, through a superficially im- 
posing group of contributors pur- 
portedly exploring upon the limits of 
human understanding, it presents a 
matter of crucial importance in so 
partial and imperfect a light that it 
may fairly be said to misrepresent it. 

At worst, the subject is miscon- 
ceived. One contributor begins by 
identifying creativity with the proc- 
esses of natural change, even inanimate 
processes: 

No matter where we may look, the proc- 
ess of creativity is at work. It may be in 
the growing of a plant, erosion of a moun- 
tain or the swelling of the sea. All is 
change, all is individual, and everywhere 
is creativeness (page 30). 

Later, he writes of “the great creative 
nation we must become in order to 
maintain our standard of living . . .” 
(page 33). Similar, if less serious, 
weakness is manifest in other essays, 
for instance in an unsupported asser- 
tion that products of “‘the unconscious 
mind” which are “new creations . . . 
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might have been produced by the 


conscious mind and often have been, 
through sheer force of mental labor” 
(page 26), an idea for which there is 
much contrary evidence, and which is, 
moreover, apparently rejected, on the 
next page, in the statement that 
a specified “achievement” reached 
through unconscious action of the 
mind is something of “which rational 
thought . . . may be incapable” (page 
27). Some contributors well ac- 
quainted with the subject of cre- 
ativity are among those who represent 
it inaccurately. One of these remarks 
that “it is traditional to associate cre- 
ativity with a product” (page 242) and 
then insists at length that “creativity 
must be thought of as a process [too]” 
(page 243), as if the idea of a creative 
process were not itself thoroughly 
“traditional.” The confusions and 


distortions introduced by many such 
defective representations are insuf- 
ficiently countered by more solid work 


in the book. 

If specialization in the study of 
creativity does not guarantee success 
in dealing with it, neither is it a 
_ prerequisite for success, if we may 

judge by the most effectual contribu- 
tion, that of Margaret Mead. She 
brings a rich specification to the 
question of how a cultural form and 
process shape the fulfillment of the 
individual by providing a_ struc- 
ture within which he can make novel 
advances in the organization of his 
subjective life that enlarge, enhance, 
and refresh it. Miss Mead clearly 
distinguishes between such behavior 
as keeps within the limits set by the 
established cultural form and that 
which transcends those limits. Some 
neglect of this distinction is chargeable 
to many of the contributors, among 
them most of those who identify 
creativity with psychological health, a 
condition characterized by spontane- 
ous, freshly structured behavior, the 
self-fulfilling autonomous organization 
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of individual experience. Their em- 
phasis has tended to divert attention 
from that highly significant and more 
widely influential creative action which, 
in its greatest success, changes the 
organization of experience in similar 
ways for a whole society. Yet, after 
Miss Mead, three members of this 
group, Rollo May, Abraham Maslow, 
and Erich Fromm, are the most 
effectual contributors in dealing with 
creativity in its broader aspects. 
Brewster GHISELIN 
University of Utah 


THe Universiry oF PENNSYLVANIA 
Facutty: A Strupy 1n AMERICAN 
HicuHer Epucation, by Richard H. 
Shryock. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. 259 
pp. $5.00. 

There is serious danger that this 
volume will fail to achieve the wide 
reading it deserves. The main title 
may suggest that this study is a tech- 
nical analysis of the faculty of a large 
university. One might conclude that 
such studies have a place but hold 
little interest for the general student 
of higher education, particularly teach- 
ers and administrators in other types 
of colleges and universities. This con- 
clusion would be false, and might 
deprive many of an extremely valuable 
experience. 

This book presents one of the most 
balanced and meaningful analyses of 
the major problems of higher educa- 
tion that is available anywhere in the 
growing literature on this subject. The 
author has a keen grasp of basic prin- 
ciples; fortunately, these principles are 
given unusual depth, breadth, and 
clarity because they are discussed in 
relation to the problems of a great 
and developing university. These fun- 
damentals are equally applicable to 
the liberal-arts college, the technical 
institute, and the large complex 
university. 


REVIEWS 


The central concern and theme of 
the book are well expressed in the open- 
ing paragraph of the Introduction: 


Excellence in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as in other universities, exists or 
can be attained only by virtue of excellence 
in its faculties. Policies and procedures 
which improve the quality of the faculties 
are therefore vital to the well-being of the 
institution; and this conclusion—though a 
seeming truism—must be central to all 
thinking about the University’s future 
(page 5). 

At a time when university and college 
people are so properly concerned with 
excellence, this theme can give direc- 
tion to efforts designed to promote 
excellence, which can so easily become 
confused and _ directionless. What, 


then, does Mr. Shryock consider the 
chief factors that have vital relevance 
to excellence in institutions of higher 
education? 

Three of the thirteen chapters and 
the Introduction discuss basic prin- 
ciples somewhat apart from the Penn- 


sylvania situation. The Introduction 
is a skillful statement of the signifi- 
cance of the faculty and its historical 
relation to the institution as a whole. 
Chapter I, “American Higher Educa- 
tion: Problems and Policies,” pre- 
sents an excellent historical back- 
ground of higher education as it has 
developed in the United States. Chap- 
ter II, “Principles of a Faculty Pro- 
gram,” suggests the fundamentals of 
an effective faculty program in the 
light of the background given in 
Chapter I. The final chapter in the 
book again deals primarily with over- 
all principle. Here we have a brief 
but incisive analysis of the most dif- 
ficult and significant problem in Ameri- 
can higher education: namely, the 
optimum status and function of the 
college and university faculty. 

The remaining eleven chapters are 
addressed to specific problems of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Thus 
the following issues are given con- 
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creteness: reputation and morale of 
the Pennsylvania faculties; recruit- 
ment, rank, and tenure; faculty dis- 
tribution, appointments and promo- 
tions, suspensions and dismissals, sala- 
ries and fringe benefits; the teaching 
function; research and other creative 
activities; retirement. 

Administrators, faculty members, 
and other students of higher education 
will doubtless disagree with Mr. 
Shryock on some points. As a college 
professor, he would want it so. But, 
in my judgment, there are few books 
about higher education more likely to 
stimulate and enrich every sincere 
reader. 

Earlier in this review, I quoted the 
opening paragraph of this study in 
American higher education. Another 
brief sample of the thought and style 
of this volume may be of interest. 
The closing paragraph of the book 
reads as follows: 

The immediate means to excellence will 
of necessity be provided by an ever-improv- 
ing faculty personnel. Careful selection 
and promotion, the provision of adequate 
funds and facilities, and a mutual sharing 
of policy decisions between administrators 
and staff will make for a strong and loyal 
faculty. From such a point on, an insti- 
tution strengthens its own momentum and 
morale. A faculty of this calibre, mean- 
time, will enhance the University’s reputa- 
tion and so, in turn, encourage further gen- 
eral support. These are the goals, we 
believe, towards which the University of 
Pennsylvania is moving (page 259). 

One cannot restrain the hope that 
many college and university faculties 
and administrators may find the time 
and inclination to use Mr. Shryock’s 
book as a basis for in-service study of 
the essential nature of higher educa- 
tion, a process fundamental to faculty 
growth and morale. One of the most 
ominous weaknesses in higher educa- 
tion in this country is the typical 
specialized faculty member’s igno- 
rance of basic principles in terms of 
which an institution of higher learning 
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must operate if it would achieve 
excellence. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that faculties assume effec- 
tive, balanced, and intimate participa- 
tion in policy-making, but they can do 
so wisely only if they are well informed 
and mature about the problems of their 
great profession. Finally, it must be 
said that in many cases administrative 
officers, also, are strangely innocent of 
the principles which must be applied if 
the process of higher education would 
reach excellence. Consequently, team- 
work is seldom achieved. Widespread 
acquaintance with Mr. Shryock’s vol- 
ume would do much to prepare for the 
creative effort so greatly needed in 
institutions of higher learning. 
E. V. 
University of Southern California 


THe Oren Door Cottece: A Case 
Srupy, by Burton R. Clark. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1960. xvi+207 pp. 
(Carnegie Series in American Edu- 
cation). $5.00. 

The junior college has long been 
an enigma in the American public- 
education system. In some respects 
it is an extension of the comprehensive 
high school; on the other hand, it is 
considered by many to be the under- 
graduate division of a four-year col- 
lege. Its advocates argue that the 
junior college is basically a transfer 
station, yet few of its students transfer 
to senior colleges. Others define the 
junior college as an institution which 
offers terminal programs for those who 
are incapable of profiting from the 
four-year college program, although 
few of its students graduate with a 
two-year degree. Thus, the basic 
function of the junior college must lie 
in areas other than those normally 
advanced by its advocates. 

Burton R. Clark makes this function 
abundantly clear in his sociological 
analysis of The Open Door College. 
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As he points out, ““The program of the 
junior college is the processing of the 
student who falls between the transfer 
and terminal groups.” Although it is 
true that most students at San Jose 
Junior College, the school under study 
here, enroll for prestige reasons in a 
transfer program, few of them actually 
transfer. It is equally true that the 
students are reluctant to enroll in 
terminal programs, the avowed pur- 
pose of establishing the college. It is 
also true that the average student 
terminates his work at this level, but 
he does so as a drop-out while pursuing 
transfer work. 

Since the typical student is neither 
clearly transfer nor terminal, the col- 
lege is forced to concentrate its effort 
on this in-between type. In _ the 
author’s words, “The battle of the 
production line in the junior college 
is to hold on to a good share, if not all, 
of these students long enough to train 
them for an occupation or to add to 
their general education.” At the end 
of its first five years of existence, San 
Jose Junior College had not been able 
to make significant progress in this 
area, nor had other junior colleges 
throughout the country, according to 
the comparative data cited. Never- 
theless, the central point remains: 
the function of the junior college is the 
handling and distribution of the in- 
between group, or the “latent ter- 
minal” students. 

The role of the college, as it is repre- 
sented by the author in this profile, 
is to extend the high school upward, 
and the effect of this on the organiza- 
tion and planning of the institution is 
obvious. For example, when a col- 
lege is a part of the local school system, 
as is the case in San Jose, the adminis- 
tration and most of the faculty group 
are drawn from the high schools. 
Another effect of this organization 
appears in administrative policy. All 
high-school graduates who apply are 
admitted. This is a reflection of the 
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state, as well as the local, school phi- 
losophy. In effect, this results in a 
student body made up largely of those 
who could not gain admission to other 
institutions of higher education in the 
state. 

Nevertheless, within the context of 
the American social scene, most of the 
students demand entrance to programs 
which may permit them to go on to 
an institution more “socially” or 
“academically” acceptable. The fact 
that few of them transfer does not 
alter the situation. Thus, the curricu- 
lum is forced into a mold which does 
not fit the need of the students. This 
may promote the desire (in a demo- 


cratic society) to give everyone his: 


chance to get all of the education he is 
capable of absorbing; but since the 
average student enrolled in the college 
cannot go much beyond the level at 
which he enters, it becomes’ necessary 
for the college to engage in a “‘cooling- 
out process.” This serves two ends: 
to keep the student in the college as 
long as possible and to channel his 
energies into a terminal program 
which more nearly fits his abilities. 
Thus we find in San Jose a strong 
emphasis on guidance and counseling, 
much stronger than is usual in the 
typical four-year college. 

With the kind of student body and 
program described, the struggle of the 
junior college tor recognition and 
acceptance into the rarified regions of 
higher education becomes a bitter one. 
As a matter of fact, the general tone 
of the conclusions drawn in this book 
hints that the junior college will never 
be accepted on the grounds which have 
normally been advanced in its behalf. 
On the other hand, it has a valuable 
function to serve in the handling of the 
latent-terminal group. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the au- 
thor has made a significant contribu- 
tion to educational literature. Though 
a great deal has been written on this 
subject, few writers have so clearly 
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delineated the true nature of this 
newest addition to our educational 
system. Although many of the argu- 
ments usually advanced in defense of 
the junior college are exploded in this 
study, other, more legitimate, grounds 
for its existence are clarified. In gen- 
eral, the book is well written, and the 
findings are briefly and cogently stated. 
If there is a criticism, it is that at 
times there is too much repetition of 
points already made. It remains for 
someone to do a comparative study of 
a junior college organized and admin- 
istered outside the scope of a public- 
school system. This will add the 
dimension which is lacking in this 
work, 
Epwin P. Apkins 
College of Education at Albany, 
State University of New York 


THe GrapuaTeE SCHOOL AND THE 
Decuine or Liserat Epucation, 
by Earl J. McGrath. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1959. 65 pp. $1.50. 

If liberal education is to flourish and 
make its essential contribution to the 
strengthening of America, then the 
graduate school must be drastically 
reorganized. This is the provocative 
theme of the fifth and latest publica- 
tion of the Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion. Building upon the analyses of 
earlier Institute reports, Mr. McGrath 
argues that liberal-arts institutions 
must 
reafirm their high purposes and pursue 
them with renewed dedication. This they 
cannot do until they are freed from the 
restrictions imposed by other much 
younger, but organizationally stronger, 
units in the American system of higher 
education, namely, the graduate schools, 
which continue to be animated by the 
spirit of the German university (page 13). 


The problem, as Mr. McGrath sees 
it, grows out of the graduate school’s 
preoccupation with research, which 
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results in the segmentation of knowl- 
edge and the channeling of scholarly 
effort into ever narrower specialties. 
A young man seeking to be a truly 
liberal professor, helping students to 
grasp the larger meanings and values of 
life, will find himself handicapped in 
two ways. His graduate preparation, 
dominated by specialists, will be little 
related to his subsequent teaching pur- 
pose. And further, he will find his 
professional future influenced by these 
same specialists, who tend to reward 
men for their research publications 
rather than for dynamic teaching. 
Great damage was done when Har- 
vard, in 1890, wedded its graduate and 
undergraduate faculties, bringing the 
latter irresistibly under the domina- 
tion of the former and setting a pattern 
for most other universities. The dan- 
ger was recognized at the time, as 
attested by many quotations included 
in this volume; but the evil was al- 
lowed to grow, and it persists to the 
present day. (The point is obviously 
more relevant for liberal-arts teachers 
in a great university than for teachers 
in independent liberal-arts colleges, 
but the book does not always make 
this distinction clear.) 

To remedy the situation, the author 
proposes five changes in current grad- 
uate education: (1) provision of a 
somewhat different program for pro- 
spective college teachers from that 
given to committed research scholars, 
each program being relevant to the 
needs of its group, with consequent 
increase in competence for both; 
(2) for teachers, assurance of a broader 
education throughout the undergrad- 
uate and graduate years, one which 
involves study and synthesis of ma- 
terial from several related disciplines; 
(3) recognition of the fact that wide- 
ranging interpretive scholarship is at 
least as significant as narrow fact- 
gathering investigation, and is par- 
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ticularly desirable for prospective col- 
lege teachers; (4) inclusion of a 
seminar on the theory and practice of 
college teaching to assure that the 
teacher perceives the purpose and 
organization of today’s college and 
understands the varieties of student 
background, classroom procedures, and 
evaluation devices; and (5) provision 
of an opportunity for apprentice teach- 
ing under competent supervision be- 
fore the student goes forth as an 
independent college instructor. 

This is a formidable order, but Mr. 
McGrath finds hope in the prospect 
that large enrollments and faculty 
shortages will soon force a re-examina- 
tion of present wasteful practices. He 
believes with Beardsley Rum! that 
the lay public and trustees can exercise 
constructive pressure to effect reforms. 
Moreover, he notes that at least one 
graduate school (Syracuse) has already 
successfully fostered the new type of 
teaching doctorate in the social sciences. 

This book is certain to arouse heated 
controversy, especially among gradu- 
ate faculties—and this is doubtless one 
of its aims. It is written more as a 
polemic than a scientific report, though 
it carries considerable historical docu- 
mentation. Actually, it is less radical 
than Howard Mumford Jones’s Edu- 
cation and World Tragedy, which called 
for entirely separate schools for prepar- 
ing researchers and teachers. McGrath 
argues that such total separation is 
politically impracticable, and that two 
different programs within the same 
graduate school will suffice. He does 
not discuss the degree issue, apparently 
assuming that the graduate of either 
program would receive the Ph.D. 

If this volume receives the careful 
reading it deserves, it may prove a 
landmark in the analysis and improve- 
ment of college-teacher preparation. 

Russet M. Cooper 
University of South Florida 
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Why federal aid to higher education? 
How should colleges and universities plan for the future? 
What national policy is best for higher education? 


Six distinguished authorities discuss the roles of the federal 
government and the nation’s colleges and universities in 
determining the future of higher education in America. 


They assess the accomplishments and shortcomings of past and 
present federal action in higher education, and define the 
immediate and long-range problems. 


This clarification of the real issues and questions points to 
the necessity of establishing a federal government-higher 
education relationship that will implement a true national 
policy—and not just supply stopgap solutions to transient 
needs. 


Here are the background studies and provocative final report 
of the 17th American Assembly. The Assembly's conclusions 
contain concrete proposals on the forms future federal aid 
should take, and how to coordinate and administer that aid 
to obtain maximum benefit for the whole body of American 
higher education. 
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A Book Educators Will Value 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE 


Cloth cover 
280 pages 
$4.95 


Educators contributing to this scholarly work 


are: 


LIBERAL ARTS 


Harold H. Ditmanson, Howard V. Hong, 
Warren A. Quanbeck 


Here, viewed from the perspective of the Christian 
faith, is a vital, stimulating discussion of the liberal arts 
in relation to the contemporary American college. 


This important volume—directed to teacher, admin- 
istrator, churchman, citizen—examines the college as a 
whole, and then goes on to a more detailed discussion 
of major curriculum areas: religion, philosophy, litera- 
ture, language studies, history, music, visual arts, natu- 
ral science, sociology, psychology and political science. 


Thesis of the book is that the Christian Church must 
be a place of “liberal” learning, ever leading man into 
deeper knowledge of himself and providing him with 
that knowledge and those experiences which will as- 
sist him in being a responsible, growing Christian 
person. 


Sidney A. Rand, executive director, de- 
partment of Christian education, The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


William H. K. Narum, Howard V. Hong, 
Harold H. Ditmanson, Arthur C. Paulson, 
Loring D. Knecht, Arnold; Flaten, and Olaf 
Millert, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


Stanley Olsen and Richard Solberg, Au- 
gustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Warren A. Quanbeck, Luther Theological 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bartlett R. Butler, Luther College, De- 
corah, Iowa. 


Carl L. Bailey, Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minn. 


Albert F. Wessen, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Kenneth W. Thompson, The Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York. 


“Here's a challenge for Christian teachers 
to become more aware and more learned 
about the philosophical and theological pre- 
suppositions of their task in the Christian 
college. . . . Teachers will find a refreshing 
discussion of their particular fields.” 


Dr. Gou_p WIcKEY, executive director, 
National Lutheran Educational Conference 
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